— 
“CONTEMPT” JAILING | 


Roles in the Den ver Grand Jury Case 


Daily Worker 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 1L—The Supreme Court. held 
Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the postoffice at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879 


unanimously today that a witness has the right under the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution to decline to an- 
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swer questions concerning relations with the Communist 
Part 

The decision wiped out a one-year prison sentence 
for “contempt” against Patricia Blau handed down in 
September, 1948, by a Federal judge in “Denver. Mrs. 

Blau had declined ff tell a Federal Grand Jury whether 
she had been associated with the Communist Party -on 

the ground that her answer might tend to incriminate her. 
In the high court opinion, delivered by Justice Hugo 
Black, her right to refuse answérs on the grounds was 
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affirmed. 

In view of the fact that the 
Smith Act was on the statute 
books, Black said, Mrs. Blau 
“reasonably - could’ fear that 
criminal charges might be 
brought against her if she ad- 
mitted employment by the Com- 
munist Party or intimate know]- 
edge of its workings.” 

The attempts of the Denver 
judge and the Tenth Circuit 
Court of Appeals to force her 
to testify was a violation of the 
Fifth Amendment which pro- 
vides “no person .. . shall be 
compelled in any criminal case 
to be a witness against him- 
self,” Black stated. 

The cases of Irving Blau and 
Jane Rogers, who were. also sen- 
tenced to jail for contempt at 
the same time, were not de- 
cided today. Although their 
cases involved additional issues, 
Blau and Miss Rogers also ap- 
pealed their convictions under 
the Fifth Amendment. 


CLARK STEPS ASIDE 


Supreme Court Justice Tom 
Clark who as attorney general 
directed he original prosecution 
of the Blaus and Miss Rogers, 
did not participate in today’s 
decision. 

Although the Blau “ae Bt 

dealt specifically with that of 
a witness before a federal grand 
jury, — Department attor- 
neys late today admitted to 
newsmen that its principle would 
also apply to witnesses before 
congressional committees. 
_ Fifty-six persons were cited 
in August by the House for 
“contempt” of the House Un- 
American Committee because 
of their refusal to answer ques- 
tions concerning the Commu- 
nist Party. Most of them have 
been indicted and are free on 
bail awaiting trial. Inasmuch 
as they based their refusal to 
_ answer on their rights under the 
Fifth Amendment, it was agreed 
by newsmen here that the gov- 
ernment would have difficulty 
in sending them to jail. There 
was speculation that the Justice 
Department would find it nec- 
essary to drop prosecution, but 
this was not confirmed. 

Among the 56 are Phil Bart, 
business manager of the Daily 
_ Worker. Steve Nelson, Pitts- 
burgh Communist leader, Frank 
Hashmall of Cincinatti, James 
Branca of Washington, D. C., 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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RE 


‘WATIONAL | 


EMER 


An Editorial 


THE BIG THINKERS IN WASHINGTON are 
ready, it seems, to “declare a national emergency” some 
time this week. 


That is the semi-official talk all over. 

What is the “national emergency”? 

Anybody attacking our shores? 

No. The emergency seems to arise from two things: 


@ The American people are sore at the whole Korea 
gamble. It has turned into a sad mess. It pushed us to 
the brink of warld war, and cost the USA the heaviest 
rate of casualties in our entire history. It aroused the 
entire world against us in one single flash of fear and 
anger when Truman threatened another Hiroshima in 
Asia. s 


@ The American working class refuses to accept 
the idea that it must sacrifice its living standards, its food, 
diet, clothing, education, housing, medical care, etc., to 
the kind of world-wide military plan which the Mac- 
Arthurs, Dulleses and the administration are hell-bent on 


ENCY'? 


carrying put in far-off continents against people who have 
never done us the slightest harm, or intend to. 

The people insist on peace. 

The people want decent wages, housing, etc. 

That is the sum and substance of the “national emer- 


. . gency” which is calling forth repressive action in Wash-_ 


ington. i 
ca 7 2? a 


GEN. GEORGE MARSHALL told a New York 
meeting of industrialists and bankers last week that such 
a Presidential decree of “emergency would have a 

“psychological effect.” He said it would help to “jolt” the 
country into accepting the sacrifices which it doesnt see 
any need for now. 

What sacrifices? For what? To repel what invader? 

From Washington comes the clear answer— : 


TO FORCE THE WAGES OF AMERICAN LABOR 
DOWNWARD. iy 
The declaration of a “national emergency” would 


give the White House the power to FREEZE WAGES, 
(Continued on Page 7) 


MEDINA MOOS HAPPILY AS DAIRY TRUST LAWYER TALKS 


— See Page 2 — 


ALP DEMANDS DEWEY ACT IN COP KILLING OF NEGRO VET 


— See "er 2— 
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effers 


from Korea Ur 


= See Page 3 —— 
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‘Worker’ Ba 


Action of the Newsdealers Association to 
bar newsstand sales of the Daily Worker would 
be in violation of the First Amendment, Editor 
and Publisher declared in its current issue. 
The organ of the newspaper industry had 


earlier expressed strong opposition to any at- 
tempt to prevent publication of The Daily 


ipe against the N. Y. 
the 


ght some 


Post, or the Times, 
other paper, then asked: “It would be an en- 
tirely different thing, wouldn't-it, if the asso- 


+ id 


Journal. . 
or any 


n Would Be Illegal, Say Publishers 
“egal, say aM 
Editor and Publisher declared that “it’s 
wrong for them (the Association) to set them- 
selves up as a censorship body over what the 
public may buy in th eway of reading matters. 
Jt warned that the association mi 
day “harbor a 
American, or 


ciation refused to sell one of these?” 

Envisioning such bans on these and other 

* publications, it asserted: | 
_ “Tf any of these things happened, the group 
involved. would be accused of arbitrarily coun- 
termanding the guarantees of the First Amend- 
ment. As long as the Daily Worker is published 
under the amendment, that is just what the 

newsdealers would be doing, isn't it?” 


Worker. 


_ ALP Demands Dewey Act 


In Cops’ Killing of Negro Vet 


The American Labor Party yesterday demanded that Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 


name a special prosecutor to act on the unprovoked killing of 24-year-old John Derrick, 


Dec. 7. Derrick, a veteran of the Korean war,: was killed in cold blood last Thursday by 


Patrokmen Louis Polumbo and- 
Basil Minakotis, both of the 28th, 
Precinct, just 12 hours after he 
received a medica] discharge from 
the Army. The slaying occurred 
at 119 St. and Eighth Ave. fol- 
lowing a party celebrating Der- 
rick’s discharge. 

Relatives of Derrick say they 
have proof that the young army 
veteran had more than 31,000 on 
his person just before she slaying, 
Lut that, after police handling of 
the body, only $50 was. :ecovered. 
_ In its wire to Gov. Dewey, the 
ALP called attention to the fact, 
that Assistant District Attorney 
Grebow “after questioning the two 
policemen involved, quickly issued 
« statement that they were properly 
performing their duties.” 


Basis of the police claim of 
“properiy performing thei: duties” 
is the contention that Derrick was 
armed when stopped Ly the cops. 
Eyewitnesses, however, |iave con- 
tradicted this and declare that a 
gun was planted on Derrick’s .bedy 
after the killing. | 

The Civil Rights Congress said 
yesterday that a mass campaign 
had been started in Hla:lem and 
‘elsewhere to demand the removal 
ef the two cops, indc:nnification 
of the Derrick family by the city 
and the abolition ef the mounted 


_ Attorney Wilfred N. Mais, of 
the New York NAACP Legal Re- 
‘dress Committee, is investigating 
the case for his organization. Mais 
called the Derrick killing “one of 
the most dastardly crimes I have 
ever investigated.” He said that 
the NAACP had addressed a let- 
ter to District Attorney Frank S. 
Hogan demanding he investigate 
the killing and prosecute the offi- 
cers who perpetrated it. 

Harlem's only elected city off- 
cial, Councilman Carl Brown, the 
‘three-party gang-up candidate 
against Benjamin J. Davis, the 
ALP candidate, in 1949, said he 
would “leok inte the facts,” and 
then act. The councilman, nomin- 
ally a Tammany Hall Democrat 
whe werks as a reporter for the 
pieture magazine, Life, told a press 
conference last Saturday he would 
leave matters up to the District 
Attorney's office. He did not think 
the City Council could do anything 
and he did not introduce a reso- 
lution. 

It will be remembered that for- 
mer councilman Davis has present- 
ed snore than 30 -eases of police 
brutality to Police Commissioner 
Arthur Wallander and had intro- 
dueed a Council Resolution calling 
for an investigation of the Police 


police in Harlem. 


Department. 


. S 


Hearing loday on 
‘Worker’ Ban Case 


Freedom of the Press, Inc., publishers of the Daily 


Worker and The Worker, wil 
today before Supreme Court 


| seek a temporary inijunctiou 
Judge Bernard Botein against 


Senate Unit 
MapsWitchhunt 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 11 (UP). 
~The Senate Judiciary Committee 
voted unanimously today for a 
$100,000 Senate inquiry to dupli- 
cate the notorious House Un- 
Americans. 


If approved by the full Senate, 
the proposal almost certain] 

— would lead to a revival of the oo 
baiting moves made by Sen. 
Joseph R. McCarthy (R-Wis.). 

Under its terms, the inquiry 
would be conducted either by the 
full judiciary committee or by 
special subcommittee. 


Judiciary Committee Chairman 
Pat McCarran (D-Nev.) was hope- 
ful the Senate Rules Committee 
would clear the way for the early 
Senate action. 

The inquiry would look iato the 
handlin 
state bill and would -authorize a 
broad witchhunt. 

Some critics have accused the 
Administration of admimstering 
the law too strictly in an effort to 
discredit it. 


@| Dealers 


of the McCarran police-} 


efforts by the News Dealers As- 
sociation of Greater New - York 
to bar the sale of the Duily Worker 
on newsstands. The Da:'y Worker 
publishers will be represented by 
David M. Freedman, aitorney, of 
Freedman and Unger, 10 Murray 
St. A temporary injwiction is 
sought pending the trial of the is- 
sues. It is charged that the News 
Dealers Association is vayrying on 
an unlawtul conspiracy to prevent 
mewsdealers from selling the Daily 
Worker. 


On Dec. 2 Supreme Court Jus-/ fy 
tice Carroll O. Walter granted|;} 
Phi] Bart, genera] manager of the}: 
Worker and The Worker, | f°: 

a show cause: order against aj; :;' 
resident of the News|}.°:: 1 
ssociation to introduce }'): % 
the sale of |fs 
e resolution, }f “= 
set for action the following day,|} 4 


Dail 


scheduled move by 
Richter, 


a resolution bannin 
the Daily Worker. 


was never proposed. 
felecutand cates have ex- 


pressed sharp opposition to Rich- 
ters censorship scheme. 

Editor and Publisher, in its Dec. 
9 iss, said in part: 

“, « » it’s wrong for them (news. 
dealers) to set themselves up as a 
censorship body over what the 


public may -buy in the way of | 


reading matter. 


“democratic American people 


As to who is responsible for the 


House OK's 


killing of Negroes, the ALP said 
in its wire to Dewey: 


“Mr. Governor, the police mur- 
der of Negroes is not the proper 
duty of police... 


“It is high time you acted to 


enforce the law and to appoint a) 
special prosecutor who will under- 
stand that millions of fair-minded 
New Yorkers will no longer toler- 
ate trigger-happy° cops -who as- 
sault and kill Neroes with im- 


} 


90-Day Rent Lid 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 11.—The 
House completed congressional ac- 
tion on the compromise 90-day rent 
control extension bill and sent’ it 
to the White House for President 
Truman’s signature. 

The measure, approved in the 
House by voice vote, was passed by 
the Senate Friday less than an hour 
after a joint conference commit- 


tee reached agreement on its final 


punity.” 


| form. 


Move at ' 


Hits Deporte tion 


Trial’ Here 


The first woman arrested in New York during the 
October McCarran Law raids reminded .an immigration 
service “court” yesterday she had “committed no crime.’ She 


denounced deportation preeeed- 
ings against her as an act-of “pe-| 
litical persecution” on which the 
will 
pass final judgement.” | 

“I belong here and I feel I have 
a right to remain here and obtain 
my American citizenship,” declared 
Rose Nelson Lightcap when Im- 
migration Trial Judge Clara Binder 
demanded to know to what country 
she would prefer- to be deported. 

The Immigration Service con- 
cluded the deportation “trial” of 
Miss Lightcap, vice-president of 
the Emma Lazarus Division of the 
Jewish People’s Fraterna] Order, 
and moved on to a series of more 
than a score of Christmas season 
blitzkrieg deportation proceedings 


| 


aimed at a new mass imprisonment 
of pregresstve non-citizens. 

At the same time, in another 
roem at Immigration headquarters, 
70 Columbus Ave., the hearing in 


the deportation case of William 
Weber, of Local 1 of the AFL 


Bakers Union and an anti-fascist' 


who fought the Nazis in Germany 
in 1937, was concluded. 


Carol King, general counsel for 
the Committee for Protection of 


Foreign Born, attomey for the 
German-bern American, charged 
the Immigration Service had acted | 


“unlawfully” in attempting to ex- 


Quill OK’s 


Pay Freeze 
On Airlines 


7? 3-year agreement, following - 
the wage freeze pattern esiablish- 
ed by CIO United Auto Workers’ 
President Walter Reuther, was 
reached yesterday by Michael 
Quill. president of the ClO Trans- 
port Workers Union and the Amer- 
ican Airlines. 

The. airlines agreement, subject 
to ratification by 4,000 workers at 
major airports throughout the 
country, called for four cents an 
hour increases each year for the 
next three years, plus two cents an 
hour increases with each 2.35 per- 
cent rise in the cost of living. 

Quill hailed the pact as a “tre- 
mendous victory, though it fell 
far short of the wage goals-set by 
the recently concluded TWU con- 
vention. 


Quill was handed a 50 cents an 
hour increase in pay by the con- 
vention which upped his yearly 
salary from $7,800 te $8,800, a 
12.8 percent boost. 

Bus drivers seeking a 25-cent- 
an-hour accross-the-board increase 
from nine private bus lines in New 
York City before the Dec. 15 strike 
deadline feared the establishment 
of a similar wage freeze pattern. 


Meanwhile, Mayor Impellitteri 
named a four-man committee: yes- 
terday to study the fare rise ,re- 
quests by nine private bus lines, 
virtually assuring the companies 
that their demands will be ap- 
proved. Of the four, two are busi- 
ness executives, one a Wall Street 
lawyer, and the other a_ labor 
stooge of Quill. 

They are: Car] Austrian, an at- 
torney of Austrian and Lance at 
61 Broadway, former counsel] to 
the Superintendent of Banks in the 
liquidation of the Bank of United 
States, and former special] Assist-" 
ant to U. S. Ambassador to Tur- 
key Laurence Steinhardt; Edward 
I’. McGrady, special counsel] to 
the Secretary of Defense and for- 
mer U. S. Secretary of Labor, now 


ile Weber under the McCarran'@ vice-president with the Radio 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Law for alleged membership in the 


Corporation of America in charge 
(Continued on Page 9) 


Medina Moos Happily as 
Dairy Trust Lawyer Talks 


By Art Shields 


, Sen. Herbert H. Lehman's role in founding the dairy trust—which is gouging 


America today—came out at the money trust trial on Fole 
the Lehman Bros. banking hou 
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Dulle’s law firm of Sullivan & 
Cromwell, was discussing the 
origin of the National Dairy Pro- 
ducts Cerp in 1923, This is the 
$323,000,000 holding company 
that owns Sheffield Farms and 
scores of other dairy companies. 

Dean admitted to the court that 
Lehman took part in the original 
bankers’ conference on financing 
Nationa] Dairy. And Lehman 
Bros. and Goldman Sachs, an 
other defendant banking house, 
have had control of Nationa] Dairy 


im ever sinee. 


Lehman helped run the milk 


, trust for 10 years after National 
. Dairy’s founding until he retired 


from the ‘banking business in 1983. 
His family’s bank and Goldman 
Sachs have run National Dairy 
since, | 

National Dairy was founded to 


raise prices to the consumers [it 


y Square when the attorney for 
se had the floor. The attorney, Arthur Dean, of John Foster 


raised milk another cent and a 
half a quarter last September] and 
to cut prices to the dairy farmer, — 

Dean, of course, didn't refer to 
the consumer gouging. And the 
prosecutor didn't mention it either. 
The Government has narrowed the 
money trust trial down to the 
monopoly of credit, net to the 
bankers’ exploitation of consumers. 
A GENTLE MEDINA 
Judge Medina was presiding 
while the milk trust bankers’ at- — 
— was speaking. The carping, 
irascible jurist, who gave the pros- 
ecutor such a tough time last 
week, had now melted into a 
friendly big brother. 

And no one ventured to remind 
the® Court that the Lehman Bros. 
had once financed Medina’s own 
real estate company. That was in 

(Continued on Page 9) 


GENERAL BOASTS U.S. 


WILL START N 


At least one brass hat doesn’t believe in kidding the 
— that we have a “defense” pro 
treet policy is: not to go to war unless. attacked. 


The New Orleans Item 
T. Hufft, adjutant general of 


ington will start the next fight for the first time in our 
history.” The general also said that “we have much better 
tom A-bomb on. 


targets” than Korea to dro 
Just so there wouldn't 


how the Item featured the story: 
Headline: “U. S, Will Start Next War—Hufft.” 


Opening sentence: “The 
HI edlisa-ond , 


where it wants it, Brig. Gen. Raymond T. 
Hufft, adjutant general of Louisiana, predicted yesterday.” 
Did anyone-say something abon 


EXT WAR 


am or that the Wall 


quotes Brig. Gen. Raymond | 
Louisiana, as saying: “Wash- 


any misunderstanding, heres 


U. S. will start World War 


Werker, New Y 
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Letters from Korea 


UrgeWar’sEnd;Peace 


re os 
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Soviet aggression”? | 
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: THE PEOPLE of Ellenton, S. C., Negro and white, mostly poor farmers and workers, are up 
in arms because their town will be destroyed to make way for the H-bomb plant duPont is bui'ding. 
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, on, S. C., that gives the town 
project. A quarter of a million acres will be acquired by the Government. 


Above are signs the people have made expressing their bitterness. 


poster says, “why our town must be destroyed to make a bomb that will destroy someone else’s town 
that they love as much as we love ours.” This is the natural reaction of plain people, in the South, 


and: everywhere else, to the diabolic plans of Big Money. 
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N. C., put it. 

John Hyder, of Flat Rock, an 
automobile repair shop owner, for- 
warded a petition to his Demo. 
cratic congressman, signed by 


some 300 persons. Hyder said, “I, 


must have had as many as 200) 
telephone calls” approving. the 
withdrawal proposal. 

Reaction to the petition from 
North Carolina members of Con- 
gress, according to the Durham 
Morning Herald, ranged from Rep. 
Carl Durham’s “no comment” to 
Senator Clyde. Hoey’s “The su- 
preme consideration now is to get 
our soldiers out and prevent a gen- 
eral slaughter.” 

The petition urging immediate 
withdrawal from Korea said “our 


| bovs” should be “brought back in 
|one piece instead of in a box.” 


s reaction to the 


—— 


“It is hard to understand,” one 


AUTO WORKERS’ 
SONS WRITE 


DETROIT, Dec. 11.—Workers 
in Chrysler, fathers of sons in Ko- 
rea, report that their boys “want 
to get out of Korea and come home 
fast.” That is the pervading 
thought in their letters, some of 
which were published in the mag- 
azine of the auto corporation. 


Col. Howard Mann, of the 32nd 
Inf. Regt. in his letter to his par- 
ents, whose father, Harold Mann, 
works at the Chrysler Highland 
Park plant, Dept. 457, writes: 

“Here’s all the ribbons Ill be 
wearing when I come home— 
Bronze Star, Good Conduct, Vic- 
tory Medal, Korean campaign, Oc- 
cupation of Japan Ribbon, Com- 
bat Infantry Badge. I don't care 
at all about them—they can keep 
them, all I want is to get home in 
one piece and safe.” 

Pfe. Robert Stone, of the Ist 
Marine Division, whose father 
works at the Dedge Truck Plant, 


Tiny Pocket Lett 
In North Korea 
To MacA Forces 


TOKYO, Dec. 11.—Gen Mac. 
Arthur announced today that his 
forces remain undefeated, while 
the U. S. 8th Army disclosed that 
it had fallen back across the 38th 
Parallel except for one tiny pocket 
over the border 30 miles from 
Seoul. The MacArthur forces gave 
up nearly all of Nerth Korea in 
their 50-mile retreat down the 
west coast. 


MacArthur's statement came 
after a quick trip to Korea and 
back yesterday. 

Press dispatches referred to 
territory between the Seoul area 
and the North Korean capital of 
Pyongyang as “guerrilla - con- 
trolled.” 4 

Inside Seoul, Syngman Rhee 
was still denouncing any settle- 
ment which would not give him 
all of Korea. In actuality, Rhee’s 
“government” has vanished. So 
many of the members of Rhee’s 
National Assembly have fled Seoul, 
that. it cannot form a‘quorum. 


! 


Truman to Clamp Down on 


Labor in 


‘Emergency’ Edict 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 11.—President Truman is set to proclaim a “national emer- 
gency and impose controls on labor as soon as necessary machinery can be set up, the 
White House indicated today. Among the controls would be a wage freeze; end eight 


hour day, promote speedup, etc. 


He prepared for the clamp- 
down on the people—possibly late 
this week—by conferring with his 
top economic advisers and sched- 
uling a bipartisan meeting Wednes- 
day with Republican and Demo- 
cratic leaders of Congress. 

it be 


The President also let 
known that he is considering a 
radio address to the nation within 
a few days and called in his eco- 
nomic advisers at 4 p.m. EST ‘to 
discuss “methods and procedures 
for applying wage and price con- 
trols.” 

Acting White House Press Sec- 
retary Stephen T. Early said the 
meeting with congressional lead- 
ers Wednesday will cover “mat- 
ters concerning the proclaiming of 
a national emergency.” ; 

Sen. Robert A. Taft (R-O), 
chairman of the Senate GOP Pol- 
icy Committee, was among those 


invited to the Wednesday: confer- | 


| 


cancel a New York engagement to Mr. 


anxious now, as always, to con-) 
tinue and strengthen the bipartisan 


attend. 


Without referring directly to 
the inclusion of Taft, Early said 


Truman is “particularly 


approach.” 


Pleas Spread in U. S. 


The demand to bring the troops home from Korea continues its. spectacular risa 
throughout the nation. Grass-roots petitions are circulating in industrial areas, rural towns 


and universities “to get out and stay out of Korea,” as the residents of Henderson County, 


Dept. 79, writes about his par- 
ticipation in the attack at Wolmi 
Island. off the city of Inchon in 
North Korea. “I personally have 


had enough,” he says, “and would 
like to come back to the states.” 


| 


PETITIONS SWEEP 


KANSAS U. 

| LAWRENCE, Kan., Dec., 11.— 
Eleven thousand University of 
Kansas. students and_ instructors 
signed petitions which urged Pres- 
ident Truman to refrain from 
dropping the A-bomb and to nego- 
tiate an end to the war. 

Forty-five instructors began the 
petition campaign soon after Pres- 
ident Truman announced his in- 
tention to drop the A-bomb. Sixty- 
two students and instructors began 
a drive of their own two days 
later. 

Nine other students proposed a 
third campaign to the Daily Kan- 
sas, the universitys mewspaper. — 
The paper reprinted the petition ° 
and pushed the drive on its own. 

Dr. James L. Wortham, head 
of the English department, topped 
the signers of the first petition, — 
which included 33 members of the 
English department and 11 other 
instructors. 


COLORADO JU. 


PEACE MEETING. 
BOULDER, Col., Dec. I11.— 
Six speakers at the newly-formed 
Peace Action Committee of the 
University of Colorado urged the 
government assure the world it 


will “not use the A-bomb, and that 
it will arrange for immediate medi- 
ation.” They addressed an audi- 
ence of students and townspeople. 
A poll by the university paper, 
Silver and Gold, showed that two 
of every three students oppose the 
use of the atombomb in Asia. 


PROVIDENCE 


QUAKERS . 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dee. 11.— 


The Providence monthly meeting 
of the Religious Society of Friends 
wrote President Truman urging 


that the United States “forego use 
of the atomic bomb.” 

The message, written by Charles 
Hutton, chairman of the society's 
peace committee, also called for 
an end to the fighting in Korea 
and “a renewed attempt to solve 

(Continued on Page 9) 


By Joseph Clark 


Pravda Raps Iruman-Attlee 
Report as Move to More War 


MOSCOW, Dec. 11.—The communique on the Truman-Attlee conference reveals 


how far gone they are on road to new war, an authoritative editorial in Pravda chai ges to- 


day. The front-page comment on the communique notes that Truman and Attlee are not 


only determined to “continue 
their hopeless adventure in Korea, 
but to further increase their armed 
forces and war production. 
Pravda says this is the same 
path taken by the aggressor states 


ence. He told reporters he’ would 


“in perparation for the Socom 
World War.” 


Pravda charges the Truman- 
Attlee claim that they want a 
peaceful solution is only a wretch- 
ed attempt to distract attention 
from their adventurous war plans. 


If the American and British gov- 
ernments really wanted a solution 


of this question, Pravda says, they 
would end their military crusade 
in Korea and cease their interven- 
tien against China. 

Prvada charges that Trumas 
used the conference to put. eves 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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~ STALINGRAD 


By Daniel Martin | 

As we neared -the battle- 
ground which proved to be the 
turning point in the last war, 
my mind went hack to those 
days, and I 1emembered the 
demonstrations in Britain for the 
Second Front in Europe. The 


- = whole country was full of ad- 


miration for the Red Army and 
the Soviet people. Meetings were 
held and petitions were signed 
as they had never done betore. 
_As we neared the city we 
could see out of the plane the 
scars in the countryside. The 
bomb craters, the slit trenches 
and the heaps of scrap metal. 
We touched down on the sun- 
baked airstrip. | 
We were met by the officials 


of the Stalingrad Trades.Coun- 
cil. One of the first: things that 
I saw on the ground was a rifle 
bullet and a cartridge case. I 
picked them up and I will keep 
cr as a reminder of all that 
saw. 


.. As we sped in a car from the 
airport we got a glimpse of the 
devastation that had _ ben 
wrought in this beautiful city on 
the Volga. A good stretch of the 


oo" 
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road was rough and bumpy and 
had not yet been remade. Other 
parts had ben rconstructed with 
a good tarmac surface, with neat 
cottages on either side and newly 
planted trees bordering the 
pavements... | 

Our hotel.was in the center 
of the city. Right opposite was a 


large department store. This 
building was used by the Ger- 
man Field Marshal Von Paulus 
as his headquarters. There is a 
bronze panel next to the front. 
door remainding you that the 
enemy was in the center of the 
city. ; 


We had arrived in the city on 
the anniversary of Victory Day. 


‘There was to be a Victory salute . 


that eveping. On our tour we 
saw a communal grave in the 
heart of the city of 1,000 of the 
defenders of Stalingrad, and we 
felt very humble when we 


yes 


“™' thought of the sufferings that 


there had been to ensure that 
future generations would enjoy 
the good life that socialism can 
bring. 

We went along the front line, 
- marked every. 200 yards or so by 
a small monument—a block of 
granite surmounted by a smal] 
tank turret. The line wound its 
way through still empty areas. 
At one pomt, we saw the ruins 
of the housé defended by Ser- 
geant Pavlov and his men. They 
were all wiped out but he still 
liyes. The Germans never - got 
further than that house, Lut it 
was only 200 yards from the 
Volga. A museum is to be built 
on this site, with a sports sta- 

(Continued on Page 10) 


‘DAILY’ OFFERS PYTHIANS 
FACTS ON JUDGE MEDINA 


The Daily~ Worker yesterday 
sent the following wire to the Ben- 
jamin N. Cardozo Lodge of the 
Knights of Pythias, which is sched- 
uled to give its Cardozo award to 
Judge Harold R. Medina tomorrow. 
night at Pythian Temple, 135 W. 
70 St. 

“Dear Sir: We notice that you 
are preparing to give the Cardozo 
medal to U. S. District Judge Har- 
old R. Medina,, who is now sit- 
ting in the investment bankers’ 
conspiracy trial. Do you know 
that Judge Medina borrowed near- 
ly half a million dollars from com- 
panies controlled by the men on 
trial before him? 

“Judge Cardozo would have dis- 
qualified himself in such a case. 

“Do you know that Judge Me. 
dina kept quiet. about his borrow- 
ings when he was assigned to sit 
in the investment bankers’ case? 
Would Judge Cardozo have thus 
violated the most elementary ju- 
dicial traditions? 

“We think that yeu and all mem- 
bers of the nKights of Pythias 
should have the record of the man 
whom you are thinking of honor- 


13 Asian-Arab 
Nations Offer 
Korean Plan 


LAKE SUCCESS, Dec. 11.- 
Thirteen Asian-Arab nations to 
day circulated a tentative United 
Nations resolution caJing for 2 
Korean cease-fire and a seven-na- 
tion peace conference on Far East 


issues, 

The peace parley would be at- 
tended by the Big Five powers, 
plus India and Egypt. Jt was also 
proposed to include t}e Chinese 
People’s Republic, but opposition 
by Carlos Romulo, Phil:ppine dele- 
gate, left this up to UN action. The 
final version is expected to be 
formally introduced tomorrow. 

The tentative propesal was 
drafted over the weekend by 
India’s’ Sir Benegal Ran It con 
tained a three-stage tiue-table. 

© A cease-fire, either within a 
specified time or when tho fightinz 
torces in Korea have stabilized the 
front along the 88th Parallel. 

© Establishment of a cease-fire 
line, following the precedent in the 
Palestine war. | 

® A seven-power conference to 
make recommendations for “the 
peaceful settlement of ex‘sting (Far) - 
East) issues in accordai.ce with the| - 
[pasnoees and principles of the 
| JUN.” spe et, 
nok jack soap —— sapere is the or comes combine type a cease-fire ove? bees ap 

> .whiech does WOrkK O 1S. j iS : pro ; 7 | -b: a 
of- harvesting 19 hectares in one ue sere er te ARPS i Henk meer ae mae cus 4 


~ 3,500 Jam Golden Gate Hall 
To Greet Peace Delegates 


Charles P. Howard, Negro attorney and publisher of Iowa, declared at the Golden 
Gate peace rally last night that the delegatcs to the World Peace Congress in Warsaw 
desire peace “not only with the America.of the Robesons and the Fasts but with the 


America of the Trumars and the ‘Roberts, director of the California 
Achesons. Labor School; the Rev. Dudley H. 
Howard addressed : cheering Burr, chairman of the People’s 
crowd of 3,500 that came to grect Party of Connecticut; the Rev 
the American delegates 1¢cently ar- John W. Darr, Jr Mew York: iii 
rived from Warsaw. Howard was ee RS Blk Ca "ae. 
one of the 63 Americans who at. tor of the Epworth M. E. Church, 
tended the Peace Congress. the Bronx, and Prof. Phitip Moni- 
The : Negro publishe< assertec son, of Cornell. Others scheduled 
that mere basic open esa to speak were Clementira Paolone 
among widely divergent Syups and Ernest De Maio, Micwest US 
that “peace is a necessity for life. a , 
In this, he added, “the Ehrenburgs } 
of the .Soviet Unio» and the 
Thackreys of New Ycrk are in 
fundamental agreement with the 
Dover group in Boston, the James 
P. Warburgs, the Con:mittee for 
Péaceful Alternatives, the Wall 
Street Journal, and ‘he countless 


‘ing. We will therefore be glad to 
refer you, if you wish, to official 
real estate records revealing the 
‘udge’s borrowings from compan- 
ies controlled by the men on whorn 
he is now sitting in judgement. 
We think these facts will shock 
the members of the Knights cf 
Pythias and al] other persons who 
honor Judge Cardozo. 
Alan Max, 
- Managing Editor, 
The Daily Worker 


French March 
Against Plot for 
New Nazi Army 


PARIS, Dec. 11.—French work- 
ers demonstrated today before the 
palace of President Vincent Auriol 
against the plot to create a new 
Nazi army in Western Germany. 
Despite police efforts to restrict 
the marchers to only one delega- 
tion of from six to 30 at one time 
to present their protests at the side 
door of the palace, theusands mo- 
bilized in the Rue’ de L’Elysee. 
Police attacked the demenstrators, 
pushing them three blocks down 
the fashionable Rue Faubourg St. 
Honore in the midst of the Christ- 
mas shopping rush. S- thousan<l 
police had been mobilized to im- 
pede the demonstration. 

The Communist Pasty, in sup- 
port of the protest, hid urged 
“workers, women, Resisrance fight- 
ers, Socialists and Catholics” to 
stop work and to sign petitions 
against the “new Welirmacht.” 


duction of all military Jand, sea 
and air forces by one-ih::d to one- 
half, and called for 11g0rous in- 
spection and control Ly an inter 
national body to these ends, with 
mspection under UN supervision 
of suspected as well as disclosed 
armaments. 
Among the delegates scheduled 
to speak at press time were Dr. 
Willard Uphaus, of New Haven, 
Methodist minister; Prot. Holland 


East Side Rally to Protest 
Beating of Negro Child 


tees lin to alla churthes An East Side rally to protest the(child is Bernard Harkavy. 
and conservative business circles, ’|>Tutal beating of a 12-year-old) A community-wide committee 
This worldwide peace sentiment, Negro child will be held Thursday|}.,, been formed which includes 
«gn i. at the Great Central Palace, 90|.. 
which he said finds cchesive €X Clinton St. The child. Ernest Burt |SHeldon E. Glickman, president, 
pression in the World Peace Coun- ee q : f — a d fake Miedhietion chante: of the 
cil established by tl:e Second ree 8 frackur satelite P : 
World Peace Congtess, is the brain concussion after an attack}American Jewish Cong1:ss; Reubea 
“sixth power” to whi ch the five|PY David and William Levine,|Weinstein, chairman, Federation 
great powers must pay heed.” owners of the store at 141 Orchar:l,of East Side Clubs; Juseph Chou- 
He warned that Wornl War IL|5t Ernest was looking .«t a pipejake, president, Club Concord; 
kd My ce idemoctatic when he was pounced upon. William Martin Cun; General 
y Charges of assault and batterv|Organizations president, Seward 
Park High School, and Jack 


a i oe a Leet ed Hao against the Levine brothers will be 
c{heard rext Monday in. Lower|Schacht, Anti-inflation Tenants’ 


seer pons lll nd the fear of Manhattan Court, Second Ave. andjouncil and East Side Health 
Second St. Attorneys for the Negro'Council chairman. 


od a ars of all for- : : 
€l oops trom orea, . 
* In Singapore Cops Fire on 5,000 
| ® @ 
Moslems Protesting Court Ruling 


® Immediate withar.wal o 
armed forces around laiwan. 
© Immediate  withciawal 
foreign troops from Indo China. 
© Immediate seatinz of the 
Chinese People’s Republic in the} SINGAPORE, Dec. 11.—Steel-| ward to hail the foster-mother, 
UN. 7 helmted British police fired into a}]Che Aminah, as she emerged from 
Howard also presented a long-|crowd of 5,000 Moslems today, as} court. 
range program worked ot in War.| popular resentment against white} The angered populace _there- 
saw by delegates of 8) countries | imperialist rule exploded violently.| upon demonstrated _ throughout 
This included “unconditional pro-| Touching off the anti-colonial| Singapore. Automobiles, mostly 
hibition of all types of atomic,|demonstration by Malayans, In-|owned by European colonialists, 
bucteriological, chem:ce}, poison-|donesians and Pakistanis in this} were smashed and burned. - Four 
ous, radioactive weapvas and all|crown colony was the order of a| persons were reported killed and 
other means of mass destruction. ’| British court taking 14-year-old| 80 injured, Police who started the 
It also called a war ccimnial that] Bertha Hertogh from the Moslem| violence used guns and tear gas 
government which wild be the|foster-mother who had raised her.) Bertha Hertogh is wed to a 
first to use these weanons. Thousands of Moslems marched| young Moslem. According to re- 
to-City Hall, declaring the British] ports, she first fought the court 
had interfered with Moslem law.| ruling.taking her from her Moslem 
|The violence began when British| foster-emother. Now she is in a 
police clubbed and fired at the! Catholic retreat with her Dutch 
demonstrators who pressed for-' mother, under heavy guard. 


The Warsaw proposa) urged re 
Soviet Farm Tools Aid Polish Agriculture 


1 
Daily Worker 
WARSAW, Dec. 11 (Telepress).—Deliveries of Soviet Agricul- 


- Published daily except’ Saturday and Sunday 
Ine., 50 €. 
tural machines is greatly acceterating the mechanization of Polish 
5 meg To acquaint the people with the most important types 
Oo 


of 
LaGuardia Portrait 


Unveiled at City Hall 


The portrait of forme: Mayor 
Fiorella H. LaGuardia fainted by 
the artist Sidney E. Dic:k'nson, was 
unveiled yesterday on the circular 
sta.,.case leading to the City Coun- 
ci) and Board of Estimute cham- 
bers. Present were 15") former La- 
Guardia: intimates, commissioneis, 
friends and Fusion lead. 1s. 

Mrs. LaGuardia and Mayor Im 
pellitteri unveiled the portiait after 
a speech by Newbold Morris. 
The ceremony was sponsored by 
the LaGuardia Memori:) Associa- 
tion on ‘the anniversary of La- 
Guardia’s birthday. J.aGuardia 
was a member of the American 
Labor Farty until the cay of his 
death. te, 
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Soviet harvesting and seeding machines, the Central Board 
of the state-owned estates is organizing exhibitions of machines in 
rT large Polish towns. The exhibitions are proving very pop- 
ular. 
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GENERAL BOASTS U.S. Oe ee ee 
Win starruexr war «= (Leffers from Korea 


At least one brass hat doesn’t believe in kidding the 


public that we have a “defense” program or that the Wall | : , , | 

Street policy is not to go to war unless attacked. @ | | 
The New Orleans Item quotes Brig. Gen. Raymond | edc e 

T. Hufft, adjutant general of Louisiana, as saying: “Wash- | | 


ington will start the next fight for the first time in our 
history.” The general also said that “we have much better 


targets’ than Korea to drop the A-bomb on. * , ae 
_ Just so there wouldn’t be any misunderstanding, here's 
how the Item featured the story: 

Headline: “U. S. Will Start Next War—Hufft.” we we 


Opening sentence: “The U. S. will start World War 
III when nd where it wants it, Brig. Gen. Raymond T. The demand to bring the troops home from Korea continues its spectacular rise 


Hufft, adjutant general of Louisiana, predicted yesterday.” throughout the nation, Grass-roots petitions are ‘circulating in industrial areas, rural towns . 


Did anyone say something abont “Soviet aggression”? 'and universities “to get out and stay out of Korea,” as the residents of Henderson County, 
ee N. C., put it. 
John Hyder, of Flat Rock, - 


Dept. 79, writes about his par- 


automobile repair shop owner, for- lslead olf the che al bs Po ie 


warded a petition to his Demo-| Nouh Korea “7 ail 
; aa . personally have 
cratic congressman, signed by| had enough,” he says, ot would 


| some 300 persons. Hyder said, “I. lik ” 
like te come back te the states. 
the must have had as many as 200) 


nea ra a cera aN _|telephone calls” approving the 
ee Bo pie Oa RINT withdrawal proposal. PETITIONS SWEEP 
geen cates cee metars i | Reaction to the petition from KANSAS U. 
North Carolina — of Con-| LAWRENCE, Kan.. Dec. 11.— 
gress, according to the Durham ea 
Morning Herald, ranged from Rep. Eleven thousand University of 
Kansas. students and_ instructors 


Carl Durham’s “no comment” to|™ +8 
Senator Clyde Hoey’s “The su-|Signed petitions which urged Pres- 


preme consideration now is te get/ident Truman to refrain from 
som — out and prevent a gen-| dropping the A-bomb and to nego- 
oF ~ augiter. ere tiate an end to the war. 

k. - ee “aa a Forty-five instructors began the 
bye . 7 oe rh “esnnaiee tani tn petition campaign soon after Pres- 

a i d gph pig te ident Truman announced his in- 
ee a oo *. _|tention to drop the A-bomb. Sixty- 
two students and instructors began 


AUTO WORKERS’ a drive of their own two days 
SONS WRITE -— 


Nine other students proposed a 
DETROIT, Dec. 11.—Workers!third campaign to the Daily Kan- 
in Chrysler, fathers of sons in Ko-/sas, the university’s newspaper. | 
rea, report that their boys “want|The paper reprinted the petition : 
to get out of Korea and come home| and pushed the drive on its own. 
fast. That is the pervading} Dr. James L. Wortham, head 
thought in their letters, some of! of the English department, topped 
which were published in the mag-/the signers of the first petition, 

mi ® azine of the auto corporation. which included 33 members of the 
Rc ERIE te Col. Howard Mann, of the 32nd/ English department and 11 other 
gens ae ee Inf. Regt. in his letter to his par-| instructors. 
Giceee ents, whose father, Harold Mann, 


works at the Chrysler Highland COLORADO U. 


Park plant, Dept. 457, writes: 
“Here’s all the ribbons I'll be PEACE MEETING 

wearing when I come home—| BOULDER, Col., Dec. 11.— 

Bronze Star, Good Conduct, Vic-| six speakers at the newly-formed 


local farmer reading a sign on the road at Ellenton, S. C., that gives the town’s reaction te the tory Medal, Korean campaign, Oc- Peace Action Committee of the 
, cupation of Japan Ribbon, Com- 


project. A quarter of a million acres will be acquired by the Government. | ae bat Infantry Badge. I don't care University of Colorado urged the 


THE PEOPLE of Ellenton, S. C., Negro and white, mostly poor farmers and workers, are up | at all about them—they can keep) government assure the world it 
in arms because their town will be destroyed to make way for the H-bomb plant duPont is building. | them, all I want is to get home in| will “not use the A-bothb, and that 
Above are signs the people have made expressing their ‘bitterness. “It is hard to understand,” one | ome piece and safe.” it will arrange for immediate medi- 
poster says, “why our town must be destroyed to make a bomb that will destroy someone else’s town Pfc. Robert Stone, of the Ist|ation.” They addressed an audi- 


that they love as much as we love ours.” This is the natural reaction of plain people, in the South, Marine Division, whose father! ence of students and townspeople. 


and everywhere else, to the diabolic plans of Big Money. works at the Dodge Truck Plant, A poll by the university paper, 
| | Silver and Gold, showed that two 


of every three students oppose. the 


Tiny Pocket Left Truman TO Clamp Down on nal in Asia. ~ 


In Nor th Korea QUAKERS 


‘PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 11.— 


Labor in ‘E y Edi 
| The Provid thl; ting 
To MacA Forces LQDOF In Emergency et 


TOKYO, Dec. 11.—Gen Mac- ae wrote. President Truman urging 
EES SS EEE Ra Oe WASHINGTON, Dec. 11.—President Truman is set to proclaim a “national emer-| p.+ the United States “fore ‘bien 
ines weliii tendefeltied . witile|S°D¢Y and impose controls on labor as soon as necessary machinery can be set up, the! of the afomic bomb.” 
the U. S @ih Army disclosed that) White House indicated today. Among the controls would be a wage freeze, end eight | The message, written by Charles 


i | hour day, promote speedup, etc. Hutton, chairman of the society's 
it had fallen back across the 38th He rin a he na So! jess cancel a New York engagement to Mr. Truman is. ° el peace committee, also called for 


-Parallel except for one tiny pocket} 7, . attend. — 1 t end to the fighting in Korea 
a wn on the people—possiblv late anxious nOW, aS aiways, tO CON-|an oD g g | 
over the border 30 miles from! this ts conkertiag ils his Without referring directly to| tinue and strengthen the bipartisan ‘and a renewed attempt to solve 
Seoul. The MacArthur forces gave) top economic advisers and sched- the inclusion of Taft, Early said! approach. (Continued on Page 9) 

up nearly all of North Korea in uling a bipartisan meeting Wednes- 


their 50-mile retreat down the|@@Y, With Republican and Demo- 
t ' cratic leaders of Congress. rav 1 | a ru m a N- @ Q 
eS The President alse let it be | : 


MacArthur's” statement came|known that he is considering a 
after a quick trip to Korea andjradio address to the nation within 


|. back ye8terday. ja few days and called in his eco- 7 ) 
Pros dispatches refoned wo mame eaves at 4pm. Est CML @DOIT GS Move ro more var 
discuss “methods and procedures 


territory between the Seoul area|for applying wage and price con- 
and the North Korean capital of| trols.” By Joseph Clark 

Pyongyang as “guerrilla - con-|_ acing _— esa pe? _ MOSCOW, Dec. 11.—The communique on the Truman-Attlee conference reveals 
trolled. retary stephen +. Xarly said the!) ow far gone they are on road to new war, an authoritative editorial in Pravda chai ges to- 


“SRP . ti ith ional lead- | | 
Inside Seoul, Syngman -Rhee ane Stites will cover Pwned day. The front-page comment on the communique notes that Truman and Attlee are not 


was still denouncing ‘any settle- : noe Cranes 
ters concerning the proclaiming of|only -determined to “continue € thi ; A h 

ment which would i im . p» ess - Pravda charges the Truman-,of this question, Prave a says, they 

uid’ not give him) a national emergency. ee eevee. os Koves, | Attlee claim that they want a|would end their military -crusade 


all of Korea. I tualit 5 lee but to further increase their armed ple 
“government” ey ‘Gi be fora 2 th : , . cee ee preontion. Leyeee mien only « = i poms China bet cman 
oe 64 Pravda says this is the same|ed attempt to distract attention a ® be charges thate Truman 


many of the members of Rhee’s ‘icy Committee, was among those >j 

, , path taken by the aggressor states|from their adventurous, war plans. } 
National Assembly have fled Seoul] invited to the Wednesday confer-|“in perparation for the Second/|If the American and British gov- used. the conference..£0. Put evel 
that if cannot form a quorum. ence. He told reporters he would! World’ War.” — | ‘eraments really wanted a‘ solution (Continued on Page 9) 
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RUSSIA with Our Own Eyes 
STALING 


By Daniel Martin 

As we neared the battle- 
ground which proved to be the 
turning point in the last war, 
my mind went back to those 
days, and I 1emembered the 
demonstrations in Britain for the 
Second Front in Europe. The 
whole country was full of ad- 
miration for the Red Army and 
the Soviet*people. Meetings were 
_eheld and petitions weie signed 
as tliey had never done before. 

As we neared the city we 
could see out of the plane the 
scars in the countryside. The 
bomb craters, the slit trenches 
and the heaps of scrap metal. 
We touched down on the sun- 
baked airstrip. 

We were met by the officials 


of the Stalingrad Trades Chin 
cil. One of the first things that 
I saw on the ground was a rifle 
bullet and a cartridge case. I 
picked them up and I will keep 


them as a reminder of all that 


I saw. 


As we sped in a car from the 
airport we got a glimpse of the 
devastation that had_ ben 
wrought in this beautiful] city on 
the Volga. A geod stretch of the 
road was rough and bumpy and 
had not yet been remade. Other 
parts had ben rconstructed with 
a good tarmac surface, with neat 
cottages on either side and newly 
planted trees bordering the 
pavements. 

Our hotel was in the center 

_ of the city. Right opposite was a 
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Aberdeen. He was elected to 
the delegation by the Hender- 
son Shop Stewards Committee, 
with the support of the shop 
stewards in Aberdeen. He is a 
member of the executive of the 
Aberdeen Trades Council and 
a delegate to the Scottish T.U.C. 
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large department store. This 
building was used by the Ger- 
man Field Marshal Von Paulus 
as his headquarters: There is a 
bronze panel next to the front 
door remainding you that the 
enemy was in the center of the 


city. 


_ We had arrived in the city on 
the anniversary of Victory Day. 
There was to be a Victory salute 
that evening. On our tour we 
saw a communal grave in the 
heart of the city of 1,000 of the 
defenders of Stalingrad, and we 
felt very humble when we 


thought of the sufferings. that 
there had been to ensure that 
future generations would enjoy 
the good Jife that socialism can 
bring. 

We went along the front line, 
marked every 200 yards or so by 
a small monument—a block’ of 
granite surmounted by a small 
tank turret. The line wound its 
way through still empty areas. 
At one pomt, we saw the ruins 
of the house defended by Ser- 
geant Pavlov and his men. They 
were all wiped out but he still 
lives. The Germans never got 
further than that -house, Lut it 
was only 200 yards from the 
Volga. A museum is to be built 
on this site, with a sports sta- 

(Continued on Page- 10) 


Polish Scientist Tells of 


— Hounding by Canada Cops 


Following is an_ interview 
written by Claude Morgan, 


French writer, with Leopold In- 
fled, atomic scientist, Morgan 
met Infeld in Prague, during the 
preparatory conference for the 
World Peace Congress. Infeld 


recently left Canada to give his 
services to his native land of 


Poland. 


By Claude Morgan 


“You know oat mr Infeld, the 
atomic scientist, in Prague.’ 
When I heard cain one say this 
and then saw him take his seat 
at the conference table of the 
Preparator Committee of the World 
Peace Congress I lost no time in 
speaking to him. 

Everybody must have read a 
few weeks ago in the press that 
a well-known atomic scientist, a 
professor at the University. of 
Toronto, had decided to remain in 
Poland, the country of his birth, 
where he had been on holiday. 
This was Prof. Infeld. And there 
he was in person—a powerfully 
built man wit& a strong face but a 
very human look in his eyes. 


a. hope you will tell my read- 
ers, I said to Prof. Infeld, “how 
you came to be associated with 
the Peace Movement.” 

“I come from a Jewish middle 
class family, where there was al- 
Ways a highly developed social 
conscience,” Prof.. Infeld answered. 
“I might almost say*I was born 
with a social conscience. When I 
came to analyze the phenomenon 
of anti-Semitism I realized that the 
destruction of values which it im- 
plied could not be considered. in- 
dependently from the destruction 
of other values. 

“I was a soldier in the Austrian 
army during the first world war 
because then I was of Austrian na- 
tionality. In a state as stupid as 
Imperial Austria it was difficult 
to be fired with enthusiasm and not 
to see through it to the deep stupid- 
ity of the war itself. - 


LEFT POLAND IN 1936 


“During the second world war 
_I was in Canada. I had had to 
_ leave my own country in 1936 be- 
cause of the anti-Semitisr’ and gen- 
eral reactionary spirit which were 
then thriving in Poland. Till 1938 
I worked with Einstein at Prince- 
ton. From 1938 til] 1950 I held 
the chair of Applied Mathematics 
at the University of Toronto. Dur- 
ing the second world war I did 
my best to help the war effort. 
“But-from the end of the war 

it became clear to me that there 


was a new conspiracy against| 


peace. After Hiroshima I began 
what I might call a personal peace 
movement, I gave 50-or 60 lec- 
tures to small -groups of people. 
Strangely enough it was the Insti- 
. tute of Iniernational. Affairs, f- 


nanced by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, that sponsored my tour 
across Canada and the United 
States to speak to its members. 
“It was just the opposite of a 
working class public and some- 
times in my audiences were many 
people hostile to peace. I remem- 
ber one occasion at a meeting on 
the Pacific Coast when a member 
of the audience vyelled, ‘If we 
want to save Christianity, we must 


”|\drop the bomb on Russia imme- 


diately’ 

“But there were also many who 
were in favor of peace and on the 
whole I found a great deal of sym- 
pathy. 

WROTE ABOUT POLAND 


“This is what happened then. 
As a guest of the Polish govern- 
ment I spent some time in my na- 
tive country and took the oppor- 
tunity to give lectures in England 
and Ireland during the same visit 
to Europe. On my return I wrote 
some articles on Poland for various 
magazines, and, as I had been 
favorably im ressed, these articles 
were Salueally favorable. The Po- 
lish * cecal extended a further | ; 
invitation to me to spend a year's 
leave in Poland, an_ invitation 
which I was happy to accept. 

“Suddenly there was a furious 
outbust against me. A weekly pa- 
per devoted a whole issue to de- 
nouncing me. They stated in so 
many words that I was an abomin- 
able man because I was working 
for peace, that I was in possession 
of atomic secrets and that I was 
going specially to Poland to hand 
them over to Rokossowski! 


“Parliamentary tradition in Can- 
ada allows a question to be put to 
the government on any subject, at 
any time. So at this time a Con- 
servative M. P. asked the follow- 
ing question: “What does the gov- 
ernment intend to do to prevent 
Prof. Infeld handing over the 
atomic secret? 


BRIBERY TRIED 


“The government made no re- 
ply, but I was subject to terrific 
pressure to prevent my leaving for 
Poland. They tried to bribe me— 
I was offered leave, money, de- 
grees. They suggested that I go 
anywhere in the world—except to 
the country where I was born. The 
Mounted Police kept me under 


strict observation. Later, after 
these spectacular measures, the 
government was obliged to admit, 
in order to reassure people, ‘that 
I was not in possession of any 
atomic secrets 


“The pressure was so _ strong, 
however, that I was afraid I would 
be unable to leave. I went to Eng- 
land and from there to Poland. My 
wife was hounded - unmercifully. 
The telephone was jammed with 
calls wanting to know where I had 
gone and whether she was going to 
join me. As she finally refused to 
answer the phone, they went so 
far as to imitate the voice of our 
daughter who was at boarding 
school, saying “Mummy, I'm sick. 
Come and see me, to get my 
wife to come,to the phone. 

“As long as they thought I was 
in Eneland they wrote saying that 
the University would be ~ broken 
hearted at my departure. But 
when they Jearned I was in Po- 
land the tone became somewhat 
more blunt—either you come back 
at once or else you are relieved 
of your functions. I decided to 
remain in Poland. It has become 
impossible for me to continue the 
fight for peace in Canada.” 


“After such a long time,” I ask- 
ed, “did you find that your Polish 
had become a little rusty? 


“You don't forget your mother 
tongue,» he answered. “For 12 
years I had spoken English with 
a Polish accent and now I speak 
Polish with an English accent.” 


“And how did you find your 
country?” 
Professor Infeld became grave. 


“The first few hours after my 
arrival in 1948, I was staggered, 
bewildered and terribly depressed. 
I walked through the ruined 
ghetto and it seemed I was walk- 
ing in darkness. Then suddenly, 
instead of ruins, I began to see 
the new building. I was seized 
by the dynamism and verve of the 
new life of my country, so active, 


‘so fast-moving. Then I went back| 


to Canada. 

“I stayed there for a year and 
I was very unhappy. I had ex- 
perienced three and a half weeks 
of the new life and I couldn't do 
without it. All the pinpricks of 
routine after that new life I felt 
that I wolud have to come back ” 


ular. 


Soviet Farm Tools Aid Polish Agriculture 


WARSAW, Dec. 11 (Telepress).—Deliveries of Soviet Agricul- 
tural machines is greatly acceterating the mechanization of Polish | 
ere. To acquaint the people with the most important types 

of Soviet harvesting and seeding machines, 
of the state-owned estates is organizing exhibitions of machines in 
several Jarge Polish towns. The exhibitions are provin & very pop- 


the Central Board 


The most remarkable exhibit is the Soviet grain ceasbiog type 
“S-4,” which does the work of 20 people. This come 
of harvesting 19 hectares in oné day. | 
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Story of the 


New Blood-Pump 


By Peter Stone 


A BRANCH of the American College of Chest Sur- 
geons was informed last week of a new apparatus that 


may restore life to “clinically dead” patients. 


mechanical pumping machine, 
the size of a small radio, draws 
away dark-red blood from the 
veins and revives it with oxy- 
gen. The refreshed, bright-red 
blood is then pumped back in- 
an artery, then to the heart, 
and thus life may be restored to 
the dead person. 

But all this does not mean 
that the new mechanical heart 
can prevent people from dying. 
This new machine, if it is to be 
effective .at all, must be used 
only during the stage of “clini- 
cal death.” This refers to a 
period of five to six minutes 
which elapses while life is ap- 
parently ebbing away. During 
this short time the heart may 
stop beating, the blood turn 
dark-red and _ even bluish; 
breathing may stop, etc. All 
work on reviving the clinically 
dead persons must be accom- 
plish in the 5-6 minute 


interval. 
* 


DURING THE LAST WAR, 


_Soviet scientists showed what 


could be done in a practical 
way for such “dead” people. 
Fifty front-line casualties in a 
“state of clinical death” were 
treated by the scientists Negov- 
ski and Makarychev. The Soviet 
physiologists enriched the blood 
of the “dead” with a solution 
containing adrenalin and _oxy- 
gen. They then employed arti- 
cial respiration to revive the 
patients. This is their summary 
of results obtained: 

“Twelve wounded recovered 
completely; three were brought 
back to life but died afterwards 


from gas gangrene and pneu- 


monia; 21 were restored to life 


and lived up to three days; an- 


This small 


with the five-six minutes of clini- 
cal death, but only refers to 
reviving the beat of the heart, 
not life in the organism). 

In 1943 another Soviet scien- 
tist, Professor N. Sinitin began . 
his experiments im_transplant- 
ing living hearts from one ani- 
mal to another. Five years later 
he was able to report that he 
had_ successfully transplanted 
hearts in both warm and cold- 
blooded animals at the Gorky 
Medical Institute in Moscow. 
Sinitsin had already learned 
how to cut the heart out of a 
frog and give it to another. He 
went even further and gave one 
frog two hearts! 

Negovskis work concluded 
that “death doe not always oc- © 
cur abruptly. The final changes 
responsible for true biologic 


death are usually preceded by 


a period of so-called clinical 

death which begins when heart 

action and respiration cease. 

Clinical death, in many in- 

stances, represents a reversible 

transition from life to death.” 
* 

SOVIET SCIENTISTS have 
laid down many of the great 
theoretical and practical prin- 
ciples for - reviving clinically 
dead people. -.Now American 
genius announces the construc- 
tion of a machine which could 
mean implementation for these 
Soviet scientific contributions. 
American doctors should be- 
come fully acquainted with the 
work of their Soviet colleagues | 
in this field. ‘The re-establish- 
ment of American-Soviet friend- 
ship could in this one instance 
alone mean the saving of mil- 


other 12 wounded were partial 
ly restored, with action in indi- 
vidual organs. Only two cases 
failed to respond.” Negovskis 
brilliant book on “Agonal States 
and Clinical Death-Prublems in 
Revival of Organisms” was 
summarized in the February 
and April issues of the periodi- 
cal American Review of Soviet 
Medcine, 1946. The latter ar- 
ticle contains one of the largest 
bibliographies yet collected on 
this subject, which had been | 
selected from all the world S 


medical publications. 
e 


NEGOVSKI notes that Rus- 


sian medical literature reports 


that a Dr. Kulyabko in 1902 
first revived a human _ heart 
when he removed ‘the heart of 
a child 20 hours after. death 
_ from pneumonia and made it 
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LP State Parley Offers 4-Point Plan 
- For Peace as Main Job Now 


The two-day statewide conference of the American Labor Party, concluded over the past weekend at 13 Astor Pl. 
launched a drive to “join with millions of fellow Americans of all political faiths in a common demand to ‘stop killing, start 


negotiating for peace. The 512 delegates, including observers from trade unions, tenant councils, farmer —— 


veterans groups and community; 
associations throughout the state, in the recent election; a‘ O. 


thusiasticall ndorsed  the| Lhackrey, editor of the Daily 
AL?’s cade. ei : Compass; Edrys Woodruff, Young 
A four-point peace program Progressives of America leader; | 


and Francis Smith, ALP candi- 
verb 98 mag og ll va nay r Sy date for Assembly in the 11th 
| A. D., Harlem, last November. 


both sides; appointment of a , 

Sloe Assai U. S. Policy in Kore rea 
Commissi include: the, U. 

ommission te include: the, U. S., i) R fe ee a 


Soviet Union, India and China, 


A repealer has been introduced 
be mapas srometie with Nosth in the current session of Congress. CLEVELAN D, O., Dee. LL. —Negro leaders how are speaking out for a “cease- 


that would lead to withdrawal of|by: Congressman Vito . Marcan-|fire’ in Korea and an énd to Wasnington’s aggressive policies against Asia; Though op- 
all foreign troops and ‘establish-|tonio. : pesed to the war from the first, many Negro spokesmen preferred to remain silent. But 
- ment of a united, independent| 2) Revoke the _lily-white _eil- President Truman’s announcement 
and democratic Korea; seating of|tence against Lt. Leon Gilbert|that the use of the atom bomb was| ‘ 
- the Chinese Republic in the UN;|and retsore him te full freedom ‘being considered has brought out HIEFS TIE CHRYSLER 
and a four-power conference ofjand full rights unconditionally. their opposition. 

U. S., Britain, France and the; 3) Dismiss the _ indictments} w, oO. Walker, editor of the (T 
USSR on the .German question,/against William Pattersen- and|CaH and Post, leading Negro WORKERS TO 5-YEAR 3 A . 
epening the way for peaceful set- dozens of other Americans whose weekly in northern Ohio, has : . 
tlement in Europe. only crime is that of standing on}jashed out at Republican General] DETRO IT, Dec. 11. — The;Walter Reuther and his associates 

Delegates, it was reported,|their basic constitutional rights. Douglas MacArthur and Dem-|Chrysler Corp. and the CIO United|in the leadership believe that the 
heartily adopted this program| 4) End the worsening patterm|ocratic President Truman for the Automobile Workers leadership to-|feur-cent annual raises would not 
and supported an appeal for a UN |0f police brutality against the Ne-| projection of the war in Korea and day made public. another secret|be affected by a wage freeze. 

. agreement “eutlawing the use of|gro prope: the latest brutal ex-|the declaration that “I feel that deal placing the corporation’s| The Chrysler pact puts the bulk 
atomic weapons and all other} ample of which is the wanton kill-leyery American soldier that has!105,000 wor on under the samejof the auto industry, including the 
instruments of mass destruction|ing of John Derrick, an henorably|been killed in Korea has died in five-year double escalator contract| Big Three, on an escalator pact. 
as ween to- the- governments|discharged: veteran, by two radio} yain.” a , |signed for the Ford and General Chrysler workers will get a one- 
of the world: by the International|policemen in Harlem on Decem-} Walker, a former city council- Motors workers. cent pay boost to bring their wages 
Red Cross and supported by hun-|ber 7th. man and leading Republican, em-| Under the terms, the contract is|on par with General Motors and 


dreds of millions of peoples of| 5) Effective price and rent con-| phasized the bi-partisan respon- 

all nations.” trols, with no wage freeze: Sbility for Seatbedon, Walker pines pap lo. _ 1955 - = Form 
The- conference report on peace 6) Repeal the 20%- increase in that “the whole procedure in ‘ustments to sas Pega hie » es, — OEFEND | 

was highlighted by an announce-| Withholding. taxes.. Erect a real|Korea is wrong” and that “Amer- oo diseeaia Che moveram . a RIGHTS Tz 

ment that % million leaflets and|excess profits tax based on pre-|ican soldiers shouldn't be there in| of yivin ila ee ~ 4 

thousands of billboard posters}war profits during 1936-1939. {the first place.” | 5 

with the messafe, “The Best De-| 7) Revoke the Executive Order{ While Walker was voicing his The union hurried its deal with 

fense of America Is Peace With|which puts maritime workers un-|criticism, some 24 bishops ot the the company in an apparent effort, 

China” have been distributed. {der military control as a weapon|large Negro church denominations, |t® beat an expect wage freeze. 
Rep. Vito Marcantonio, ALP|to smash maritime uniens and|gathered in Cleveland for the for- 

state chairman, presided. wreck wage levels and working|mation of the National Council of 


Addressing the conference dur-|conditions. End the political|the Churches of Christ in the : * e 
ing the two day session were Mar-}witchhunts on the waterfronts. {United States joined in a denun- | ni the rts 
cantonio, Rev. Edward’ D. Mc-| °8) A Christmas amnesty for all|ciation. of the use of the atom : : 
Gowan, of the Epworth Metho-|political prisoners, including Carl|bomb. , 
dist Church at 834 Morris Ave., ‘Marzani, the Hollywed Ten,} Typical expressions were: for WOMEN, MEN and BOYS 
the Bronx; Dr. W. E. ¢ DuBois,|Eugene Dennis, Helen Bryan and| Dr. T. S. Harten, of Brooklyn, |}. i. 


ALP candidate for U. S. Senate'Ernestine Gonzales Fleischman. vice. president of the National AT THE 
‘Baptist Convention: 


DEPORTATION HEARINGS SET jorec e255 te ak sth ANNUAL 


bolical and inhuman instrument of 


FOR 32 PROGRESSIVES [> 07 v. nomi oo Jewish Labor Bazaar 


The American Committee for; ©® Jan. 10, Chicago, Meses Res- director of the Rural Ministrial | 
Protection of .Foreign Born Fri-|nikoff. Training Program of the Home : of the 


aay ry _ the wes on new| © Jan. 16, Minneapolis, Peter! Missions Council: 4 s OR COUNCIL 
schedule of deportation hearings; Warhol, Charles Roweldt. “.. it cannot be excused.” AMERICAN EWISH ’ LABOR U 
to be held under the McCarran ® Jan. 18, Minneapolis, Norman| The address by Dean Acheson, CA J 


Law: : Bernick. broadcast te the convention del- Finest Knitted Shirts — Geniune Interlocked With 


In New York City, where all} © Jan. 23, Chicago, Joe Weber.|egates, only stiffened the senti- : me 
hearings will be held at 70 Colum- - ment for peace. Doeskin Finish — Two-Ply Combed Cotton — Washes 


he date tated" TQ Observe pLcally, leader after leader of] Like a Handkerchief — Sold Only in the Best Stores. 
e€ I ; | , % 
a | | t t t ° ‘ ° * 

© Dec. 12—Anthony Cattonar. a coe ot oe beak 3 At the Jewish Labor Bazaar These Shirts Will Be Sold 


® Dec. 13—Benjamin Saltzman. ry * ; : ; ‘ 
: Dr. Oliver B. Quick, pastor of at a Fraction of Their Retail Price 
© Dec." 14 — Ida cottesman.| BOIL of Rights Corey Methodist church, the larg- | read 


3 Fleer. , est in the city, asserted that “the 
© Dec. 15 — Jack Schneider, use of the atomic bomb in civilized S T N | ( “ ( q A S A x ¢ Ny A 
George Siskind, Dora Lipschitz, aly ere + |warfare is a scandal of enlightened . 


Sarah Disend. tions.” ) | 
Bish New York City 


® Dec. 18—Betty Gannett. The way the Bill ef Rights is Bishop A. J. Allen of the AME. 29 West 66th Street 


® Dec. 19 — Alexander Bittel-|faring on -its 159th anniversary |Church, declared that General 
MacArthur must not be given au- 


_ man. Iwill be discussed. in a coast-to}Mac. 
© Dec. 21—Claudia Jones. . |coast broadcast and a major mem-|thority to use the bomb. DECEMBER ] 4. 15, ] 6, 7, hed 
bership meeting in New York , 


¢ Jan. 11—Charles Kratochwill. City, the American Civil Liber-| Meare Appeals for Aid 


In other cities: ties Union announced yesterday. THURS. FRI. SAT. N. N. 
© Dec. 12, Detroit, William ‘The meeting and broadcast are To Political Prisoners. 


Kruchay; Les Angeles, Fred Fore- part of the ACLU’s plans to com-} An appeal for funds to make 6-12 6-12 12-12 : Peg pi 
stone. ‘|memorate Bill of Rights Day, Dec.|Christmas “bright with hope” for 


—@ Dec. 13; Detreit, James. Pa-|15, which marks the final adop-|political prisoners was made: yes- 
pandreou. : tion in 1791 of the first 10 amend-|terday by Rep. Vito Marcantonio § Alse Restaurant, Bar, Déacing to Allan Tresser: S Orch 


® Dec. 15, Detroit, John Zydok. | ments to the Constitution. _ 4(ALP-NY), chairman of the Pri- C AKE BAKING CQGNTEST EVERY NIGHT AT & . 
© Dec. 19: Detroit. Anna CG The meeting in the per arm toe soners. Relief Committee. 
] ae ee Church, 40 E. 35 St., gn Marcantonio said - the funds KIDDIE SHOW SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
: :.. —— Hartfor d. Dimitri Dec. 14 at 8:15 p.m., will — —, used ws owes 
a8 , , a Wednesday night» broadcast|for t renton Six, Martinsville § a 
epee ee PT ees lover NBC. r am Meredith, |Seven, the ager youths in North | Admission 50 Cents Children Free 
bs ,. Cleveland, Leon} ret- Sull ad MelvynjCarolina an er frameup- vic- : : A = 
Callow; Detroit, Joseph Knerly, Dougie yong i the drama |tims, and their families. Contribu- PROCEEDS: To Combat Anti-Semitism 
Mary Gosman. titled “Friday Is a Great Day:” |tions should -be sent to suite A,'} : For Aid in Israel 
© Bec. 26, Detreit, Fred Wage-| Former Attorney General Fran-/25 W. 26 St., New York 10. | 5 
“ner. cis Biddle, chairman of Ameri*} Marcantonio suggested letters 
ae Dec. 29; St. Louis, Antonia eee tt ag » Action, wad te oo a. asking — : HOW TO COME: Seventh Ave. Subway to 66th St. 
tmer.  tspea e “McCarran Act andjin the = spiri hristmas to ) ' 
© Jan. 2, San Francisco; vaeatl the Bill of Rights” at' the “Thurs- terasit amnesty to all’ —_— pri- eg ee eee Te Eighth Ave. Subway to 59th St 
For, William: Heikkila* ~~ , me eri a 2904) 
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“HOW DO YOU EXPLAIN, Mister South, 
the humane and generous treatment of our 
wounded and captured GIs by the Chinese troops 
in Korea?” aske . . 
tute propaganda, isn’t it?” 

“Propaganda!” said my close buddy Deep 
South. “I'd hardly call it that. I believe the Chinese 
feed, heal, clothe and free our captured GIs be- 
cause they are basically more humane, less brutal- 
ized people than we are.” — 

“Please be serious, Mister 

South. Our western civiliza- 

_ tion is indisputably higher 

than the civilization of Asia. 

k at our techifology “and 

industrial organization! 

“Asia, Professor, is the 

largest continent. There are 

areas behind the Urals, in 

Siberia and Manchuria which 

refute your sweeping asser- 

sii tion. Moreover, when we 
speak of ‘civilization’ we have to take into account 
not only the material base of society, but also the 
relationships between people, and the customs, 
habits and social values that grow out of such rela- 
tionships. Chinese civilization includes. the total 
national socnsciousness of the Chinese people, : 


Professor F. Atuous. “Pretty as- 


you please, as reflected in their manners, family — 


relations, literature, theater and so on, yes, in the 


~ very attitude of the Chinese soldiers to our GIs. 


I'll bet the GIs wouldn’t call the attitude whieh 


' gaved their lives ‘inferior’.” 


THE PROFESSOR SNORTED: “Of course 
not, but still I think it’s merely a clever tactic of 
that devil Mao Tsw-tung.” 

“Mao undoubtedly has something to do with 


- jt-Mao andthe Chinese Communist Party. You 


should understand, Professor, that Marxism- 


- Leninism emphasizes: the,importance of human 


' Marxism-Leninism is trul 


values. Remember Stalin’s famous saying that a 
country’s greatest capital is its people? Well, con- 
trary to the slanders of those who hate and fear it, 
a humanistic philos- 
ophy. In that sense, the Communist leadership of 
the Chinese People’s Republic accentuates and 


brings to the fore all the humane characteristics of 


Chinese society.” | | 
“But what about the barbarities of the heathen 


Chinese? Historians have a lot to say about them.” 


_ “T am fast losing patience with you, Professor. 


You are a white chauvinist, and so were the histor- - 


jans who distorted Chinese history.” | 
“Now you're calling names,” sneered Profes- 


sor F. Atuous. 


“Yes, and it’s lucky for you I'm a disciplined 


~ man. If you speak of barbarians, name your un- 


won't be effective a 


| 


! 


regenerate white chauvinists in Korea and Wash- 
ington.” 
“Be careful now!” 


“Tell them to be careful! Tell Sen. Russell, 


the Georgia Negro-hater who talked about atom- 
bombing China even before Truman. Tell Hanson 
Baldwin of the New York Times, the man who 
slanders the Negro troops and at the same time 
counsels Truman not to use the a-bomb, n@& be- 
cause of any so-called Christian attitude toward 
human beings, but because he thinks the bomb 
inst China. Tell MacArthur 
and his generals, who have framed up a Negro 
lieutenant and dozens of GIs and are at the same 
time committing atrocities against the Korean 
people.” 
| ® 
“ATROCITIES! THIS IS TOO MUCH. No 

sane American believes we commit atrocities:” 

“What you mean, Professor, is that.most white 
Americans do not believe it. And precisely because 
they are blinded by white chauvinism. The fact is 
that there are 10 death camps in parts of Korea 
occupied by us where sadistic brutalities and 
deliberately organized starvation equal anything 
the Nazis did in Dachau and Buchenwald.” | 

“It's a lie, Mister South. A damn lie!” 

“Now youre calling names, Professor. The 


white chauvinist fog blinds you. And I'll tell you 


| 


| 


why: it’s because so many Americans have grown 
callous and insensitive to brutalities against the 
Indian people and the Negro people, especially 
the Negro people.” 

ane is contrary to everything I have ever 
read. 
“Of course it is. Because like so many white 


_ Americans you have read only the murderers’ 
_ Own version, the whité chauvinist version. But 
_ there are other books, fortunately. And next time 


I drop by for a chat I'll bring you a few chapters 
that will hold a miror up to your white chauvin- 
ist soul.” 

“In that case, Mister South, I don’t hope to 
se€e you soon. Except when shaving, I never look 
at myself,” ; 
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Letiers from Readers 


A People’s 

Clipping Service 

| Wheeling, W. Va. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Why not organize a “people’s 
clipping service” among the pro- 
vincials throughout the country? 
Maybe you could let us know 


what you can use and what you 
don’t need, 
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I'm enclosing clippings from 
the Wheeling papers, One batch 
is general labor news, The -rest 
is for editorial use. 
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(Editor’s Note: We think this 
is a mighty fine and helpful 
idea and will certainly welcome 
this method of keeping ts 
posted on local news around 
the country.) 


: _ Press Roundup | 


THE COMPASS’ Robert P. 
Martin reports from Seoul that 
MacArthur’s officers see no 
hope for a “comeback” in Ko- 
rea, From Paris, I. F. Stone 
writes that “settlement is only 

ossible today on a global basis. 

he Korean affair cannot be 
settled without a settlement of 
the German question.” 


THE POST continues to pre- 
tend that the extreme right and 
left are united on Korea, with 
the democratic —y (like 
the Post) solidly behind Ache- 
son and Truman. .This time the 


Post links Sen. Knowland and. 


Stalin as “attempting to stam- 
pede’ us into war.” Actually it’s 
the Post which allied with the 
pro-fascist Knowland, who was 
all for the war on. Korea and 
the seizure of Taiwan (For- 
mosa), both of which the Post 
ardently supports. The Post also 
egins a new series, called In- 
side Russia. So far it’s prece- 
dent-shattering, as witness its 
last sentence: “Nobody follow- 
ed me.” 


THE MIRROR’s Drew Pear- 
son reports that the “Pentagon 
Building had a bombing scare 
when an unidentified plane was 
picked up on the radar screen 
on the Canadian-Maine bor- 
der.” Turned out to be an 
American C-47. Boo! 

« 


THE NEWS likes the sug- 
pate by Harry F. Guggen- 
eim that we “cultivate the 
Latin Americans’ friendship .. . 
more intensively than we have 
ever done,” on the doleful as- 
sumption that Asia and Europe 
will soon be lost to “U. S. .in- 
fluence.” The Guggenheim clan 
exploits large mining interests 
in South America, but evidently 


a 
t 


the News feels that now that. 


our Chinese “friends” don’t con- 
tribute to the support of Wall 
Street our Latin American 
“friends” will have to be coaxed 


a little harder. 
ee. . 


THE JOURNAL - AMERI- 
CAN, which led the pro-fascist 
pact in support of an aggressive 
policy in Asia, is now demand- 
ing that “we should get our 


troops out of Korea as soon as 


possible.” But this demagogic 
endorsement of the public’s de- 
mand is accompanied by a 
Hearst plea for concentration on 
building American reaction at 
home and preparation for all- 


out war. 
. 


THE HERALD-TRIBUNE’s 
Walter Lippmann asserts that 
Chiang Kai-shek would be our 
“only ally” in a war against 
Asia, and that Korea “is a warn- 
ing ... that the course we took 
with the Truman Doctrine is 
based on a fatally wrong esti- 
mate of our’ adversaries, and of 
our friends, and of ourselves.” 

e 


THE TIMES hasn’t had an 
editorial on Truman’s “punch- 
in-the-nose” letter to a critic. 


The Times did assail the “rude- | 


ness’ of Chinese Ambassador 

Wu when he pointed to Tru- 

man aggression against Taiwan. 

You see, Truman wrote like a 

gentlefnan. 

and it’s vulgar to point. 
. 


THE WORLD-TELEGRAM’s 
Nelson Frank has a surprise for 
us. There’s a bigger war than 
the Korean conflict going on 
right now—in China—according 
to an AFL report. Will some 
one tell the gentlemen that the 
civil war is over in China... 
and. the people won?—R. F. 


-~ 


But Wu pointed, © 


Danger Signs on the 


State of the Steel Union 


THE RETURNS OF THE CURRENT union- 
shop elections in the steel industry are something 
to study and think about. The -United Steel- 
workers of America is winning the needed major- 
ity but the results show extra-large and dangerous 
minorities against the union shop. To cite a few 
examples: 

With 82,099 eligible to vote in the Carnegie- 
Illinois plants of the United States Stee] Corpor- 
tion, the union won, 48,541 to 14,541 against a 
union shop and some 20,000 did not cast ballots, 

The union lost the white-collar - we 
division of the same plants, draw- | 
ing 1,258 to 1,221 of the 3,215 § 
eligible. Taft-Hartley rules -re- | 

uire an absolute majority over | 
the negative and absent ballots. “ewe <<". a 

The National Tube Co. divi- © Be Ag. | 
sion of the U.S. Steel was even <0 | 
worse, Of 21,460 eligible, 11,454 
voted for the union shop, 4,381 
against with nearly 6,000 absen- 
tions. The union won with only NS 
53 percent. | 
The Otis Works in Ohio showed 16,636 for 
the union shop, 3,207 against and more than 6,000 


abstentions. 
’ 


IN THOSE BALLOTS, the union faced no | 


contest from a rival. It faced no active company 
campaign. The voting was merely the procedure 
provided under Taft-Hartley for THE RIGHT to 
request a union shop from the employers. Very 
rarely since the law was enacted has a union om 
election failed to draw 90 or more percent wit 
near 100 percent of the eligibles voting. There is 
practically no major plant election on record that 
shows less. 
Why is the showing so poor in steel? 


For an answer, I think we must go to the root 
of the problem. The vote also reflects what the 
workers think of the union and how much attach- 
ment they have to it. We have already touched 
on this problem in dispatches from a number of 
steel towns in connection with the election results. 


The political balloting of many of these 
workers also reflected the same attitude. 


In thé past several vears the main orientation 
of the steel union’s officialdom was towards a tight 
ag st 5 mainly of full-time persons, with life 
in the locals reduced to almost nothing in many 
areas. | 
That trend has been stimulated most by the 
officialdom’s fear of the rank and file. A vigorous 
rank-and-file in a local union is associated by 
these leaders with “Communism.” They believe 
that if a local’s authority is vested in a tiny clique 
loyal to Philip Murray, it is thereby insured against 
left influence. Membership meetings are held 
down to only the officialdom of the local to a mere 


‘routine of approving vouchers of money due 


various persons for certain activities. 
* 


-I HAVE OFTEN ASKED steel workers why 


they don’t attend meetings and was usually told 
that one who doesn’t have a personal or “natural” 
reason to be at the meeting is eyed as though he 
doesn’t belong in it. This is particularly the case 


with Negro workers unless they belong to the few 


locals where there is both life and a progressive- 
influenced Negro-white relationship. 

Year after year passes with 90 percent or 
more of a local’s alanine related to the union 
only by the knowledge that their dues are checked 
off by the company. During strikes the union usu- 


“ally declares all meeting off for the duration. 


Grievances in large measure have been taken 
out of the hands of the local and struggles cver 
them, are illegal. Disputes are subject to arbitra- 
tion through a slow-working machinery with most 
issues seldom brought to the third and final stage. 
Workers usually judge the effectiveness of a union 
by the results it obtains on day-to-day grievances. 

On top of this is the dictatorial political and 
thought-control the union imposed on its affiliates. 
The effect is to arouse a resentment even from 
many conservative-minded members and to con- 
dition large members for the NAM propaganda 
that the Taft-Hartley Law protects the members 
from the “union bosses.” | 

Such a situation cannot continue Jong without 
producing some form of kickback at those who run 
the union. The ballot on the union shop is a partial 
indication of that. I hasten to emphasize “partial” 
because the minority votes did not reflect Jeft- 
progressive sentiment. The progressives worked in 
the plants for a high union shop vote and where 
their influence is highest the pro-union vote, too, 
was highest. | : ‘ 
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The Big of All 
e Biggest Story of All — 

ONE OF THE BIGGEST stories—in fact, THE 
biggest story—in the country today is the scope of the 


peace movement. 


But you would hever guess it from the 
papers, which just about takes in ail of them. | 


_ From every corner of America come voices of plain 
ordinary Americans crying out in pain, bewilderment, and 
anger at the madness which has led to the debacle in 
Korea, and which has brought us to the edge of atomic 
slaughter. | 

Literally thousands of such expressions—from mothers, 
fraternal clubs, union members, churches, etc.—are com- 
ing from the hearts of the people. But only the Daily 
Worker is interested in GETTING THIS NEWS to its 
readers. Sure, other papers may report some local peace 
items. But they carefully screen out the NATIONAL and 
unprecedented SCOPE of this HISTORIC demand for 
peace. What are you doing to GET NEW READERS for 
this paper and its PEACE NEWS? 


pro-war 


“National Emergency’? 


Hs 


A NATIONAL EMERGENCY? 
o a 


-~ 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


to WIPE OUT THE EIGHT-HOUR WORK DAY, to 
ESTABLISH MANPOWER RULES including job freeze, 
and job assignment. 


It would bring censorship, crack down on criticism 


and on the people’s demand for a peaceful settlement 
with China, Korea and the Soviet Union. _ 

The American people’s common sense tells them 
that there is something awfully wrong with the present 
foreign policy of the Washington leaders. The country 
is, therefore, going to be ARTIFICIALLY FRIGHT- 
ENED by a “national emergency” DECREE, Washing- 


ton hopes. 


How can the world believe in Washington’s repeated 
assertions that we want to negotiate peace, when Wash- 


_ ington slaps the people’s desire for PEACE SETTLE- 


MENT with this “national emergency” order? Is PEACE 


c 


THE ECONOMIC GOAL of the planned “emer- 
gency is to PROTECT THE WAR PROFITS OF THE 
BIG CORPORATIONS at the expense of Labor’s pay 
envelopes. : 

If you don't like lower real wages, you will be “sub- 
versive’ and “unpatriotic”. and maybe a “foreign agent” 
who will have to register under the McCarran Act. 

What is Labor going to do about this proposed raid 
on its living standards at a moment when Big Business 
is reaping the biggest profits in American history? 

For months now, top leaders of the AFL and CIO 
have correctly referred to the need for taxes on excess 
profits, on rolling profiteering prices. back, and on ‘con- 
trols to wet them down. 
ganized rank-and-file pressure organized in the locals to 
force Congress to do just that. 

.~ Big Business links wage freeze and price control. 
The “emergency” decree will do the same, no doubt. But 
this is only another way of MAKING LABOR PAY! For, 


with wages frozen, Labor’s pay envelopes will be a sitting 
duck for new war taxes against which it will be helpless. 


Meanwhile, Big Business has a thousand ways of getting 
past any flimsy price or profit controls. 
_. Top AFL and CIO officials talk eloquently about 
“equality of sacrifice” between the working men and the 
huge war profiteers! This is nonsense. 

There cannot be any such thing as “equality of sac- 
rifice’ between the wage earners of America and the 


class of private owners of industry. 
o © © 


WE BELIEVE THAT ALL WORKING MEN and 
women, particularly in the AFL and CIO unions, rail- 
roads, etc., should GET TOGETHER in their communi- 
ties to DEFEND THEIR REAL BUYING POWER 
FROM THE PROPOSED “EMERGENCY” DECREES. 

There should be united pressure from the locals for 


NO WAGE FREEZE, but for stiff price controls, roll- . 


back, and heavy taxes on the corporations, and not on 
the less-than-$4,000-a-year individuals. 

. There should be determined resistance to all efforts 
to lower wages through a longer work day, through wor- 
sened working rules, etc. The only emergency Labor 
faces is the terrible peril of a world atomic war which 


has no basis in any national necessity. whatsoever. 


The peace movement and the wage movement are 


really one and the same, events are showing. 


But, there has been little or- © 
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The First mend 
And the Communist 'II’ . 


Below is published a section of the oral argument before the Supreme Court presented by Harry 
Sacher, attorney, Dec. 4, in the appeal of the 11 national Communist leadrse from their conviction in 
the Fcley Square frameup under the Smith Act. Sacher himself, along with the other attorneys for the 
“11,” will face the Supreme Court on Dec. 20 in qn appeal from jail sentences imposed by Judge 


_ Harold Medina for “contempt” in defending the H1. 


WE TURN NOW TO what we regard as the constitutional principles that govern 
this case. The First Amendment is a charter of government for a self-governing people. 
It rests on the premise that the exercise of the freedoms of expression and assembly, - 


which it guarantees, are indis- 
pensable to self government; and 
that the democratic process can 
succeed only to the degree that 
the freest communication and 
exchange of ideas are permitted. 


To the Founding Fathers 
these truths were apparent long 
before they wrote the Constitu- 
Os 3 


The grand design of the First 
Amendment is to create a society 
whose citizens, informed and en- 
lightened through the uninhibit- 
ed exercise of the freedoms 
which that Amendment guar- 
antees, will have the capacit 
adequately to discharge the hig 
responsibility that self-govern- 
ment thrusts upon them. 


When men realize how much 
of their best thought they owe to 
the writing and speaking of 
others, they come to understand 
that, in a very real-sense, there 
can be as little freedom of 


thought without freedom of ex- 


pression, as there can be free- 
dom of expression without free- 
dom of thought. Every abridge- 
ment of the freedom of expres- 
sion is therefore an abridgement 
of the freedom of thought. And 
every. such abridgement must 
inevitably result in the impover- 
ishment of the body pobtic.... 


The First Amendment is not 
predicated on the concept that 
there is a hierarchy among 
‘thoughts and ideas; and _ that 
freedom of expression may be 
granted to some, but denied to 
others. The Founding Fathers 
had a profound understanding 
that democracy cannot be 
achieved among men_ unless 
there is established a democracy 
among ideas... . 

. 


THE FIRST AMENDMENT 
keeps an open house for all 
ideas—for those we think false, as 
well as for those we think true; 
for those we deem evil and dan- 
gerous, as well as for those we 
deem good; for those that are 
revolutionary, as well as for 
those that are conservative or 
counter-revolutionary. That this 
was how our most revered demo- 
crats regarded the First Amend- 
ment is to be gathered from the 
revolutionary doctrines they 


taught. Thus Jefferson wrote . 


in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence: 

“Whenever any government 
becomes destructive of these 


ends (life, liberty and the pur- 


suit of happiness) it is the right 
of the people to alter or abolish 
it, and ‘to institute a new gov- 
ernment, laying its, foundations 
on such principles, ‘and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely 
to effect their safety and hap- 
piness.” 

And Lincoln, in his first In- 
augural Address said: 

“This country, with its insti- 
tutions, belongs to the people 
who inhabit it. Whenever they 
shall grow weary of the existing 
government they can exercise 
their constitutional right of 
amending it, or their revolu- 
tionary right to dismember or 
overthrowing it.” 

Commenting on these and 
similar questions in his opinion 
in the Douds case. Mr. Justice 
Jackson obserevd that “despite 
their abstract theories of revolt” 
Jefferson and Lincoln, as well as 
Adams and Grant, “were uncom- 
promising in putting down any 
show of rebellion toward the 
government they -headed.” 

The case at bar does not, of 
course, pose the problem that 
arises out of a “show of rebel- 
lion toward the government.” 
For what is involved here is only 
the teaching and advocacy of a 
political doctrine. What would 
Jefferson have done with such 


teaching and advbocacy. ... 
3 


IN DECEMBER, 1807, dur- 
ing Jefferson’s second term of 
office, Congress, as a result of 
the depredations perpetrated on 
American shipping by both the 
French and the English, enacted 
the Embargo Act, which forbade 
all ships to leave our harbors for 
foreign ports. .. . A storm of pro- 
test against the law arose from 
the commercial classes of the 
country. So acute did their op- 
position to the embargo become, 
it was’ genuinely feared that 
unless the Act were repealed, 
the issue would be settled by a 
resort to arms in a civil war. 

Dissent within created the 


-danger of aggression from 


abroad. It was at this critical 
juncture. ... that he addressed 
a letter to Philadelphia citizens, 
in which he said: 

“It is to be lamented that any 
of our citizens, not thinking with 
the mass of the nation as to the 
principles of our government, or 
of its administration, and seeing 
all its proceedings with a prej- 
udiced eye, should so miscon- 
ceive and misrepresent our situa- 
tion as to encourage aggressions 
from foreign nations. Our expec- 
tation is, that their distempered 
views will be understood by 
others as they are by ourselves; 
but. should wars be the conse- 
quence of these delusions, and 
the errors of our dissatisfied citi- 
zens find atonement only in the 
blood of their sounder brethern, 
we must meet it as an evil nec- 
essarily flowing from that lib- 
erty of speaking and writing 
which guards our other liber- 
tin? *" 

Thus did. Jefferson, as Presi- 
dent of the United States, defend: 
the freedoms of speech, press 


-and assembly of those who, con- 


trary to the then national policy 
of maintaining peace, would 
plunge our country into war. 
But the government here 
would deny these freedoms to- 
day who urge peace, as it show- 
ed when it opposed bail for these 
defendants, pending review of 
their convictions by this Court, 
on the ground that, editorials in 
the Daily Worker advocated the 
termination of hostilities in Ko- 


- yea. Such a denial of freedom of 


expression is not only a traduce- 
ment of the scope of our consti-\ 
tional guarantees, but may lead 
to the belief both here and 
abroad that the motivation for 
the suppression of the advovacy 
of peace lies in our desires to 


make war. 
| ° 


LIBERTY OF speech .and of 
the press is often meaningful only 
to the degree that men are per- 
mitted to unite in its exercise. 
That this-was in the minds of the 
Founding Fathers is evidenced 
by the additional guarantee they 
included in the First Amend- 


‘ment, namely, that of the right 


of assembly. . . . This being so, 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Unions Persecuted — 


Better | 
World 
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by Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
CALLING ALL ILD VETS! 


Hear ye! Hear ye! All veterans and patriots.of the International 
Labor Defense are calling you to. a reunion this Thursday night, 
Dec. 14, at 8:30 p.m. at 25 W. 26 St. | 

“We” are William Patterson, who was National Secretary of the 
ILD in the 30’s, Rose Baron, who was in charge of its Prisoners’ Re- 
lief Dept. for many years, and the writer, who was chairman of the 
ILD in the 20’s. We have sent out letters to those whose names and 
addresses we happen to have. But there are many whom we cannot 
reach that way. Therefore we are using this medium of the press te 
invite you all to meet us on this unusual occasion. : 

Please help us to reach others you may know. 
Every honest person ever associated with the 1LD 
is proud of it, we know. | 

Did you see how the Heratd-Tribune in a 
red-baiting series, timed fer the period when the 
appeal of the Communist leaders is before the 
Supreme Court, dug up an old ILD pamphlet en 
how to defend cases? It was a great “discovery,” 
like a Communist program for peace they also fea- 
tured which was published in The Worker as a 
double-spread magazine piece months ago. 

‘ Now I can well imagine some of the Tl 
i generation asking: “ILD—what's that?” And a Jot 
of the old-timers saying, “ILD!—there was a- fighting. labor defense 
organization! What happened to it?” We all know it was too good 
to be forgotten. Its fighting spirit is a heritage which can help a lot 
in the present period of reaction. 

* 

THE ILD, ORGANIZED IN 1925, merged in the 40's with the 
Constitutional Rights Federation to. become the Civil Rights Con- 
gress. It was a non-partisan defense organization, whose affiliated 
membership. at one time- reached 275,000 and. individual member- 
ship averaged 25,000. 

The CRC is carrying: on today in the traditions of the ILD and 
the need for its activities multiply daily all over the country. It 
deserves our all-out support in the good old ILD spirit. 


Let us recall some of the accomplishments of the ILD. It fought 
valiantly for Sacco and Vanzetti and helped to make: their names. 
immortal internationally. It won three major victories in the U. S. 
Supreme Court, not through its lawyers alone: (although they did 
an excellent job) but through continuous nationwide mass agitation, 
a variety of campaigns, huge demonstrations and mass support, such 
as we have not witnessed around any recent case today—as yet. They 
set real examples as to how to win. (Herald Tribune please copy.) 


— 
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win. 


The freedom of Angelo Herndon from a 20-year sentence was 
won after five years of legal battle and a tremendous mass struggle, 
and three appeals to the highest court. This decision, declaring the 
peor Georgia slave insurrection law unconstitutional, also treed 

others. 


The ILD saved the lives of the Scottsboro boys after a tenacious 
-and hard fought mass struggle, which resulted in two hearings in 
the U. S. Supreme Court. | 

It succeeded also in — a decision freeing Dirk De Jonge 
from a seven-year sentence and knocking out the criminal syndical- 
ist laws of Oregon and Washington. It helped secure the: release of 
Mooney and Billings. 

* 


IN JUNE, 1937, THE ELD had on its rolls for defense and 
relief 70 prisoners, including Harlan, Ky., miners, Vermont quarry 
workers, Pacific Coast seamen and Negro victims of frameups all 
over the land. It fought for the status of political prisoners and gave 
reliet to their families. 


Rep. Vito Marcantonio was the fighting chairman of the ILD 
in its final period. Lawyers associated with him in its work included 
- Joseph Brodsky, Carol King, Benjamin J. Davis, then a young attor- 
ney in Atlanta, Wm. Patterson, Yetta Land, Irwin Goodman, Louis 


McCabe, Georeg Anderson, David Bentall, and others. Many are 


still in the ‘battle for democratic rights today. 
. 


WHAT DO WE WANT you for on Thursday? You've probably 
surmised already. You are a reserve corps of fighters for democratic 
rights which it is necessary to recall to active service today. Your 
experience and knowledge can be of great aid and inspiration to 
fight to win—in this crucial period. You are veterans of many battles 
and some great historic victories. 

You can help now to free the Communist leaders persecuted 


under the Smith Act and their devoted and capable lawyers to 


whom Medina gave jail sentences for alleged “contempt.” 


: can help fight for amnesty for Eugene Dennis and other 
imprisoned victims. of the Un-American Committee. 


You can help save the lives of many Negre. victims of legal 

lynching today—all too similar te Scottboro. " a 

You can help defend victims of the McCarran Act. Labor de- 

is non-partisan. it is. a legal legitimate activity. It does not 

commit you to the views but to the rights of all people who are 
seeking a better world. 


S30—Vets of the ILD—do come this Thursday and bring others, | 


We are looking forward with great 


pleasure to this reunion and its 
fruits, which we believe can : 


be very great. 
—@ 


P. S. to all Readers: Don’t forget the $12 Season’s Creetings 


to the 12. I have received them from “A Scientist, Blyn”; also from | 


a Sunnyside neighbor of Johnnie Gates; and from a newspaper cor- 
respondent from the New East, with greetings “frem comrades of 
Lebanon, Syria and Iraq.” First to respond was our dear friend 
Grace Hitchins—ever faithful . Who's next? If you give it elsewhere, 
let me know, to acknowledge here. _ en ee re, 


Throughout Africa 


By John Pittman 


ures against workers merely spot- 
lighted what is actually a condi- 
tion’ in the entire African continent. 

All the charges of the Came- 
roons trade unions can be dupli- 
cated in any of the other countries 
subjugated by imperialism. A few 


jot the most flagrant examples 
{document this statement of fact. 


The Union of Seuth Africa Jin 
this, as in all other kinds of re- 
pression, claims first place. For, 


jin addition te its racist persecution 


ef the African’s labor organizations, 
the Malan government has struck 
at Eurepean workers and _ their 
organizations. who display the 
slightest sympathy for the Aftri- 
cans and Indians. Thus, the recent 
attempt to smash the Garment 
Workers’ Union, and the listing 
of its general secretary, E. S. 
Sachs, under the so-called “Sup- 


which is the Malanazis’ own ver- 
sion ef the McCarran Act. 


Ia his reply to. Malanazi minister 
of “justice” J. de V. Louw, the 
Garment Workers’ leader charged 
that “the ‘Suppression of Commu- 
nism Act’ is presented as a measure 
te-combat Communism, but it is in 
fact designed to wipe out all 
human liberties, to destroy the free 
‘trade unions, to intimidate and 


{terrorize all opponents of the Na- 


tionalist (Malanazi) Party, and to 
inflict arbitrary punishment upon 
those who stand for a truly dem- 
ocratic South Africa.” 


Sachs is not a member of the 
South African Communist Party, 
but he and the Garment Workers’ 
Union have treated Africans as 
human beings. Hence the attempt 
to destroy this union. 

In addition, it should be noted 
that many Jews are members of 
the Garment Workers’ Union, and 
the Malanazi government _ is 


The First | 


(Continued from Page 7) 
it is clear that no idea, however, 
evil, dangerous or revolutiona 
it may be thought to be, whic 
falls within the area of protec- 
tion afforded by the _ First. 
Amendment, loses that protec- 
tion because it is expressed by a 
political party, however well 
organized and articulate. 
Inexorable logic demands that 
the guarantees of the Amend- 
ment be given the scope here 
contended for. What is it that 
any guarantee of freedom of ex- 
pression is designed to protect? 
Is it the thoughts and _ ideas 
' which are shared by the over- 
whelming majority of citizens? 
Is it the orthodoxy of those in 
power and authority? Is it that 
which the dominant forces in so- 


| ciety at any given time regard as 


good? Obviously not. For none 
of these has need of constitu- 
tional protection in a democratic 
society. By their very nature 
they will enjoy the hospitality 
and. tolerance of their environ- 
ment. ~ 

The only meaning, therefore, 
of.a guarantee of freedom of ex- 
—— is that it will protect 
rom abridgement and suppres- 
sion the liberty to express pre- 
cisely those ideas which the ma- 
jority at any given time or those 
| im power may regard as evil, 
dangerous, harmful, or, revolu- 
tienary. If it does not do, that, it 
does nothing. If it dees not do 
that, we must say that the peo- 


about nothing when at the foun- 


Trade unions are being ruthlessly suppressed and+their leaders imprisoned through:- 
out Africa. The recent appeal to the United Nations Trusteeship Council by the trade 
unions of the Cameroons for protection aguinst racist discrimination and oppressive meas- 


pression of Communism  Act,”| P 


. Ble of America made much ado : 


dation of the republic they rati-— | 
| fied the Constitution only | 


ao 


avowedly fascist and pro-Nazi in 
both ideology and program. 
Premier Malan himself was con- 
fident of a Hitler victory and 
proclaimed that “a wonderful fu- 
‘ture awaits Afrikanerdom.” This 
year, through Malan’s efforts, more 


| than 250 former Nazi officers of 


Hitler’s army have been brought to 
South Africa from the British Zone 
of Germany. | 
In Nigeria and Mauritius, the 
‘colonial authorities resort to fines, 
‘imprisonment and terror against 
the trade union leaders, in order 
to immobilize union organizations. 
The arrest and _ sentencing of! 
Nduka Eze, general secretary of 
the Nigerian Labor Congress, is a 
case in point, He was charged with 
leading the strike last August 
against the United. African Cem- 
any—the Lever Brothers. Trust in 
which Wall Street capital is begin- 
ning to play a decisive role. An- 
other charge against him was that 
of “participating in an unlawful 
assembly.” He was fined a sum 
exceeding $260, which is more 
than an African worker earns in 
fifteen years. 
In Mauritius, Guy Rozemont, 


{president of the Trade Union 


Congress.and first member of the 
Legislative Council for the: Port 
Louis District, was charged: with 
illegal picketing. He was bound 
over to keep ~~ peace for’ one 
year on pain of three months im- 
prisonment. 


TRUMPED UP CHARGES 


In East Africa, locale of Anglo- 
American war base construction, 
the leaders of the African workers 
are prosecuted on trumped = 
charges, imprisoned. or banishea. 
The procedure of the law enforc- 
ing authorities there, as elesewhere 
in Africa, closely parallels the 
frameup. trials of Negroes: in the 
United States. Similar methods are 
used as those with which U. S. 
authorities have framed and con- 
victed the Trenton Six, Martins- 
ville Seven, Willie McGee, Mrs. 
Rosa Lee Ingram, and. so on. 

The case of Makhan Singh and 
Fred Kubai, general secretary and 
president respectively of the East 
African Trade Union Congress, is 
worthy. of note. It took only 40 


.minutes for the Resident Magis- 


trate of Nairobi, Kenya, to find 
these men —_— of being officers 
of an illegal trade union. 

Makhan Singh is* now in a re- 
mote village, Lokitaung, and to. all 
intents and purposes is confined 
there. He must remain there with- 
out right of appeal, awaiting the 
pleasure of the Governor. He must 
obtain the permission of the Dis-: 
trict Commissioner even te go in‘o 
shops in the village. 

Fred Kubai is held in prison on 


and even if released faces re- 
arrest on other fake charges. 


show the extent of repression of 
the trade unions under colonialism 
of the so-called British Commeon- 
wealth of Nations. Identical coun- 


the African continent, bein 

groomed by the imperialists o 
Wall Street and its satellies as a 
last reserve and base of imperial- 
ism, is actually a seething volcano 
within the capitalist world, likely 
te explode at any time. 


Harlem Forum 
On Rise in TB 


The increase in the tuberculosis 
rate — Negro and Puerto 
Rican people of New York City is 
to be examined at a forum in Har- 


lem Sunday afternoon, Dec. 17. 


In the last five years, there has 
been a rise of 101 percent in the 
incidence of tuberculosis among 
Puerte, Ricans, with an increase 
of 44 percent among Negro peo- 
ple in the same period, despite a 
slight decrease in other diseases 
among the rest of the citys popu- 
lation. 

This shameful condition, attri- — 
buted to lower economic status, 
poor housing and limited health - 
facilities, will be analyzed by Dr. 
George D. Cannon, Negro physi- 
cian and national secretary of the 


‘Physicians’ Forum. 


Among participants in the forum 
will be Dr. Herbert Aptheker, his- 
torian; Dr. Gene Weltfish, anthro- 

logist of Columbia University; 

ewis A. Bern, of the Federation 
of Architects, Engineers, Chem- 
ists and Technicians; Mrs. Vic- 
toria Garvin, labor leader, and 
representatives of organizations, 
including the New York State 
Commission Against Discrimin- 
ation. — : 

Under the auspices of the 
Health and. Science Division of 
the New York Council of Arts, 
Sciences and Professions, the 
forum will take place at the Little 
Theatre of the Harlem YMCA, 
135 st. near Seventh Avenue at 
2 p. m. Admission is free. 


whee Onl 


Coming 

“MOTHER,” Maxim Gorky’s deeply 
moving Soviet drama of how a peasant 
mother of Tsarist times wins her struggle 
towards literacy and dignity ... directed — 
by V. I. Pudovkin, wil¥ be presented by 
Midtown Film Circle at 77 Fifth Ave., on 
Saturday and Sunday evenings, Dec. 16 
and 17. As an added attraction, ‘‘Leningrad 
Music Hall,” depicting the charm and 
beauty of the theatres, music and dance 
of the Russian people will be shown. Two 


‘showings each night: Saturday, 8:30 and 


10:30 p.m.; Sunday 8 and 10 p.m. Socialize 
and refresh ali evening in the Art Room. 
Contribution 83c plus tax. 


a _—_ murder charge, without} 
bail, 


These few examples serve to} 
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terparts can be found. in the Bel-}} 


gian, Portu 


enies. Which help to explain why 
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The Joint Committee of the 14th A.D. for Unity of the Negro 
| and Puerto Rican Peoples 


present 


EUGENIO CUEBAS ARBONA, Puerto Rican Youth Leader 


ABNER BERRY, Just Returned from Puerto Rice. 
At a Meedng 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER I3th, 1956 


| S P.M. at . 
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1490 Madison Avenue (102nd St.) . 
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Supreme Court |Text of Court's Decision _—_|Pravda CRC Campaign 


(Continued from Page 1 : | 
= Emspak and alk J. Below is the text of the ruling called before the grand jury, the ene a Page th 3 M 000 
atles, top officials of the’| handed down by Justice Hugo Smith Act was on the statute 4 ie dhe ST = b Pp: ee $ * 
United Electrical Workers, and | Black for th Cont books making it a crime among j20f Only the Uo government, but 
39 persons active in the Interna- : oe a other things to advocate know- — the ee ie dine of Britain - 
tional Longshoremen’s and Ware- ha eiiamane to a su poena, ingly the desirability of the Ft ge P sede ded on the or ig tS ig t 
housemen’s Union and the pro-| Petitioner appeared as a witness overthrow of the government i .F - (T am declarations 
at +» OSaograg in srw) — the rs naa a by force or ee » . « these China ormosa (Taiwan) belongs to 
decision is also expected to} grand jury at Denver, Col. there rovisions made future prosecu- : sa pee | 
have a bearing on the pe wea she was asked several quéstions ie of petitioner far more than While the communique reveals P a to help conduct the legal 
citation vot by the Senate! concerning the Communist Party “a mere imaginary _possibil- contradictions between Britain, and|2@* mass campaign against the 
against Frederick V. Field as an} of Colorado and her employ-_ ity. . .” She reasonably could U.S., Pravda points out that the/twin evils, the McCarran Act and 
outgrowth of the hearings on Sen.| ment by it. Petitioner refused to fear that criminal charges might American government's pressure/the Smith Act” was announced 
McCarthy's charges against the| answer. these questions on the _ be brought against her if she ad- for further military adventures pre- yesterday by the national Civil 
State Department. on ground that the answers might mitted employment by the Com- vailed. : | Rights Congress. The plan call 
Meanwhile, almost two score/ tend to incriminate her. She was munist Party or intimate knowl- Significantly, Pravda points out f . ae calls 
rogressives are now in prison or! then -taken before the district edge of its workings. Whether |that newspaper comment on the|*”" 7#!S7& the $60,000 by Dec. 31. 
communique revealed. dissatisfac- William L. Patterson, National 


ave a recently completed! judge where the questions were such admissions by ‘themselves |¢ : 
te tion among those circles who|CRC executive secretary, stated: 


serving jail terms for contempt of| again propounded and where’ would support a conviction un- 
she again claimed her constitu- der a criminal statute is imma- |merely want the U.S. and Britain] _ “The CRC has assumed respon- 


oo 
“Immediate withdrawal” of | tional privilege against self- terial. Answers to‘the questions |to extricate themselves from their] . 1: 
pyr citations against seven ulstinination oe erat to asked by the grand jury would hopeless adventure in the Far East. sibility | for ; he conduct of the 
dav’ leaders in view oi yester- | testify. The district judge found have furnished a link in the | As in previous comment, Pravda|™#SS C@™paigns to reverse the 
lays U. S. Supreme Court ac--| petitioner guilty of contempt of chain of evidence needed in a |asks whether Korea invaded the|°™ith Act convictions of the 11 
tion was asked of Attorney Gen- | court and sentenced her to im- prosecution of petitioner for vio- | United States, and points out that|Communist leaders, the defense of 
eral J. Howard McGr ath yes- | prisonment for one year. The lation of (or conspiracy to vio- |the Korean people did no harm! the victims of the McCarran la 
terday by the United Electrical | Coyrt of Appeals for the Tenth late) the Smith Act. Prior deci- |to America, while American armed d the lawvese4 ve 
Union. ,| Circuit affirmed.... _ . sions of this court have clearly |forces have. destroyed the cities ae ee nba > 5 — 
| /'| We granted certiorari becuse established that under such cir- |and villages of Korea. "  |nists. This responsibility-in addi- 
the House Un-American Commit-| the” decision appeared to deny cumstances, the Constitution Pravda also charges that this| 0 to CRC’s regular case-load, - 
tee. In jail at this time are Eugene rights guaranteed by the Fifth gives a witness the privilege of | situation is being used to inten-| Which includes the fight for free- 
Dennis, general secretary of the} Amendment. The holding below remaining silent, the attempt by sify war hysteria and to i Liat f re 
Communist Party. the Hollywood increase |dom for Willie McGee, the Tren- 
Me rr was also in conflict with recent the courts below to compel pe- | already inflated profits of the bi a. 
Ten and a number of leaders of| decisions of the Fifth and Ninth tioner to testify runs counter to At De bier A we| tom Six and the Martinsville Seven 
the “4k AntiFeesin RL 2CISiC y t monopolies. ‘This obviously does| _ ae ef 
8 — : 5 ugee| Circuits (Estes V Potter, Alexan- the Fifth Amendment as it has | not serve the interests of the Amer-| 222° Uf MPetative for us to make 
agp eae Se se der V US.) _ been interpreted from the- be- |ican and British people, or the| iS appeal.” 
Justice osearag pated be t ch bo At the time petitioner was ginning. ane peace-loving people of the whole} Contributions should be sent to 
which the grand jur gt a. , world, Pravda states. local CRC chapters or mailed to 
and jury : National Civil Rights Congress, 23 


u 
Blau and which she refused to ) ° “ | , 
See ccukiai position was Pence Deportation Seong = 11. — “The|W. 26 St., New York 10. 
that under the Fifth Amendment whole idea of the Truman-Attlee 


she had a right to decline answers (Continued from Page 3) (Continued from Page 2) conference, it appears, consists in « 
to these questions. the world’s problems by agreement}|Communist Party 11 years’ ago.|two conclusions mentioned in the = ing 


These questions as cited by|instead of force.” She insisted the service should| communique which shows how 
Black were: have acted first on his naturaliza-| ¢. ih ate due haiiaiieies (Continued from Page 2) 
P 7: 1 {1937 when a Lehman-controlled 


“Do you know the names of the aru tion application and that ta de- 

state officers—of the Communist DIVINITY - {port him would inflict punishment wm a Pet tar —— company gave Medina and his as- 
ee of Colorado? Do you know SCHOOL a Bap opener wigl ma 7 ported by the official Soviet moni- pee a aot loan of $300,- 
what the organization of the Com-| ROCHESTER, N. Y., Dec. 11.—|child, who wou e left, behind|;.. these soid 000. This was the General Realty 
munist Party, the table of organi-| 7; student and faculty mem-|t live on welfare relief. : a s ao : & Utility Corp., which the Leh- | 
zation . . .? Were you ever em- ee A delegation of women from They agreed to further increase} mans financed and controlled from 
ployed by the Communist Party of bers of the Colgate-Rochester ga : the armed forces and the produc-| spe beginning. . . . One of the 
Colorado? Did you ever have in| Divinity School signed a petition fraternal, trade — and a - nesoronpennee ie he US. present Lehman defendants (Allan 
your possession or custody any of| protesting the war in Korea and|Sumer groups listened attentively es ne ca wr . ce S. Lehman. in fact has always been 
the books and records of the Com- urged that. differences be settled and took notes as Immigration to the aggression it Ba cas ages a member of the governing board 
munist Party? Did you turn the by negotiation. They also asked Examiner Laurance Parr, acting! ¢oreq of this company. 

_ books and records of the Commu- ith ewal of the threat to use|aS prosecutor, called for deporta- hiewens ies te al The trial is still in its preliminary 
nist Party over to any particular]. a-bomb. The petition went)|tion of Miss Lightcap, asserting] Koreans who attacked the U.S stages. The defense is just furnish- 
person? Do you know the names|,,. president Truman . |she had been named by two gov- E — k ee h Chi -9-/ ing some data to the court at this 
of any persons who might now oe ernment informers as a member| peop] agg Soe bie hb ryt wese|time. The prosecutor will begin 
have the books and records of the VET- DELEGATION of the Communist Party. ain ‘oe the U “y ac Cone 10 presenting -his evidence later. And 
Communist Party? Could you de-|¥ © Miss Lightcap and her attorneys] ]¢ ‘Truma a Ag the trial will be recessed when he 
scribe to the grand jury any books TQ) GO TO UN Isidore Englander, refused to par- ona gir gpg ce_were/has finished, to’ give the bankers 
and records of the Communist! 4 ,,,; ae ‘as Sy ER ERE P Th really desirous of a peaceful solu-| time to prepare their defense. 

> train delegation of Veterans| ticipate in the proceedings. €Yition of the Korean question and h inl 
utes: 9 sare r P ill J for the United|Stated they would “not lend dig-| other problems of ieee al i Te ee 
e for nal im- ; 
Th isi i ; N owe teapegpatante Thurs- nity’ to a-hearing in which the portance, they at least could put eocushaie the baaliins Fame 
. decision upholding the Fifth : | od respgndent was charged in a wat-|an end to their military campaign| heir money trust overations with- 
Amendment in the case of the Den-|day noon to present its peace] rant with membership in a fraternal] in Korea and cease their aggressive ir - y ¢ pe 7 

ver Three—a case which was fought] proposals to Secretary General jorganization, but was _illegally|actions against China,” Pravda as- ES ee 
diag Civil — a iP O| Trygve Lie and U. S. delegate called on to defend herself against) serted. a a ‘h Fe 
en every American who is con.|Watren Austin. The delegation,|? charge of Communist Party mem-| Pravda also said that the com-|6f seating the Chinese in the 

cerned with defense of the Bill of| led by Paul Green, will urge cease-| ;, aaa ee ee rae Tru-| world organization, Pravda said. 
Rights,” the CRC declared here| fire on both sides in the Korean]. . . re “i re a Te newspaper said that “Amer- 
esterda , a “» Wi we Hearing Officer Binder banged/ Clement Attlee at the conclusion) i.) aggression in Korea already 
an ae conflict, and Big Five negotiations.|the gavel when Miss Lightcap|of their Washington talks “also has largely been used by Truman 
_ The finding,” said the CRC,| The delegation will mobilize at| arose to denounce the procecdings| speaks of the existing contradic- ra Pe i “Hest y att 
offers tremendous hope that the| the Long Island Railroad Informa-|as something ‘resembling the| tions in the Anglo-American bloc.” and their: fetende sacaeeee to. foes 

American people's will to maintain] tion Booth on the basement. level/topsy-turvy adventures of Alice In] “The communique,” Pravdalther jnfl h i 2. oh 
their basie democratic rights will] of Pennsylvania Station af noon.} Wonderland.” said, “could net be silent on the 7 wena, igo SE estes 
<n a a : Arse unconstitu-}' A new campaign— Get the boys} Officer Binder asked what coun-|fact that the two governments|and to load American monopolies 

e Er vane eal of th arran Acts,| home i goer pe ” my Or-| try she would prefer to be deported| have a difference of opinion con-} with highly profitable war orders.” 

SES SB ig ll al a Si lemming ‘Chinese representation in|”“The. communique ‘on the Tm 
refusing to incriminate th st rough leaflets, rallies and for-| «7 cannot answer this question the United Nations. man-Attlee conference serves these 
oleae ny, , for P ee because this is the only country Ij President Truman “continues to'aims still more,” Pravda said. 

‘ qverans tor £eace iS located a know and where I have the ties of Sw 8 OS 0 OO OOO 8 6 6 6880 0805 88S SS SHS SOS OSS SSSSSETSSE 
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USSIA with Our Own Eyes 


he Stalingrad Tractor Works 


By Frank Key 
Before starting on our trip to 


the USSR we were asked if there | 


was anything in particular we 
would like te see, and I made a 
request that if possible I would 
like te see the Tractor Works at 
Stalingrad. Realizing the vast- 
ness of the USSR I thought this 
a rather tall order, and I was 
very pleased when I was: told 
it would be possible to go there. 
We arrived on the afternoon of 
May 9, and were introduced to 
the director of the works. He 
had worked at the plant for 20 


years—that is, since it was built. . 


He fought in the defense of 
Stalingrad and has been dec- 
orated twice. He is a collective 
farmer's son and graduated from 
the university in 1930. 

The factory was built in the 
first Five-Year Plan and. com- 
pleted on June 17, 1930. The 
_ first tractor was of the wheel 
type, which was produced until 
1937, when the works was reor- 
ganized for a model with tracks. 
This was produced until until 
1942, when, with the fighting 
getting very close, the workers 
were evacuated to the Eastern 
regions of the country. I think 
we all know of the battle that 
went on in and areund these 
works, 

When the Germans were de- 
feated the workers returned and 
reconstruction began. in 1943. 
By 1944 tractors were being 
produced again. 

This very large plant is made 


up of a number of large shops 
for various jobs from the foun- 


dry to final assembly, and it 


| lighting. 


must have r 
siderable effort to get it going 
again so soon. In 1949 the first 
52 —~s diesel track tractor was 
uced. | 


required a very con- 


Stamp Shop 


We inspected. the stamp shop 
first, which is laid out in line 


production, and we saw nau-. 
merous stampings being pro- : 


duced. This shop had a very 
aigh roof which gave the max- 
imum of coolness, but improve- 
ment could be made in the 
Then to the steel 
foundry, which is on the con- 


\ veyor belt system. from machine 


wnoulding to knock-out, and very 


- efficiently run. A number of 


women were working on the 
tracks. 

A battery of electric furnaces 
kept these tracks supplied with 
molden steei which was trans- 
ported in lades by overhead 
electric cranes. This shop also 
had a very high roof, and condi- 


| tions were very good with re- 


gard to ventilation. 

According to the. foundrymen 
with us, conditions here were 
excellent. Dust in the atmos- 
phere was almost non-existent 


because of the dust-extraction. 


system which was more ad- 
vanced than anything we had 
seen. During the “knock-out” 


process, when the castings were 


taken out of the moulding boxes, 
dust is extracted above and be- 


lo.w—a very successful innovation. 


The moulding boxes, by the 
way, passed through an auto- 
matic cooling system. 

Although there was a battery 
of electric steel furnaces in pro- 
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MORNING 


§9:00-WOR—arry Hennessy 
WJZ Breakfast Club 
WCBS—This is New York 
WN YC—Masterwork Hour 
9:15-WOR—Tello-Test™ 
9:30-WOR—Food; Alfred W. McCann 
WNBC—Andre Baruch Show 
WQXR—Piano Persenalities 


§:45-WCBS—Tommy Riggs and Betty Lou 


WQxXR—Composer’s Varieties 
10:00-WNBC—Welcome Travelers 
WOR—Henry Gladstone 
WJZ—My True Story 
wcsBsS—Arthur Godfrey 
WeQXR—Morning Melodies 
10:15-WOR—Martha Deane Program 
10:30-WNBC—Double or Nothing 
WJZ—Betty Crocker Hagazine 
11:00-WNBC—Break the Bank 
WNYC—Music America Loves. 
WOR—News. 
WJZ—Modern Romances 
WQxXR—ews;: Concert 
11:15-WOR—Queen for a Day 
11:30-WNBC—Jack Berch 
WCBS—Grand Slam 
WJZ—Quick as a Flash 


AFTERNOON 


12:00-WNBC—News; Skitch’s Scrapbook 
WOR—Kate Smith Speaks 
WCBS—Wendy Warren Sketch 
WJZ—Johnny Olsen 
WNYC—Midday Symphony 
-WQXR—News. Luncheon Concert 
_ 12:25-WJZ—News 
12:30-WOR—Luncheon at Sardi’s 
WNBC—Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
WJZ—Herb Sheldon 
. WCBS—elen Trent 
12:45-WCBS—Our Gal Sunday 
1:00-WJZ—Mary Margaret McBride 
WCBS—Big Sister 
en Artists. 
ews Midday Symphon 
1:15-—_-WCBS—Ma Perkins 4 2 
WNBC—Dave Garroway 
1:30-WOR—Hoilywood Theatre 
WBC—Answer Man 
WCBS—Young Dr. Malone 
1:45-—WCBS—Guiding Light 
WNBC—We Love and Learn 
2:00-WNBC—Double or Nothing 
WOR—Gloria Swanson 
WJZ—Welcome to Hollywood 
WCBS—Second Mrs. Burton 
WQXR—News. Pop Concert . 
2:15-WCBS—Perry Mason 
2:30-WNBC—Live Like a Millionaire 
WOR—Rudy Vallee Show 
WJZ—News ; 
WCBS—Nora Drake Sketch 
_  WQXR—Dther People’s Business 
2:45-WCBS—The Brighter Day 
WJZ—Peace of Mind. 
3:00-WNBC—Life Can Be Beautiful 
WOR—Buddy Rogers Show 
WJZ—Chance of a Lifetime 
WCBS—Nona From Nowhere 
WQxXR—News. Music 
3:15-WBC—Road to Life 
WCBS—Hilltop House 
3:33-Pepper Young 
WJZ—Hannibal Cobb 
WOR—Tello-O-Test 
: WCBS—House Party 
3:45-WNBC—Right te Happiness 
WJZ—Happy Felton 
4:0-WNBC—Backstage Wife. Sketch 
_ WOR—Barbara Welles Show 
WJZ—Nancy Craig | 
WOBS—Strike It RRich. Quis 


4:15-WNBC—Stella Dallas Sketch 
4:30-WNBC—Leorenzo Jones Sketch 
WOR—Dean Cameron 
WJZ—Patt Barnes ; 
WCBS—Missus Goes A-Shopping 
WQxR—Deems Taylor Concert 
4:45-WNBC—Young Widder Brown 


5:00-WNBC—When a Girl Marries 
WOR—Straight Arrow. Sketch 
WJZ—Jimmy Wakely Show 
WCBS—Galen Drake 
WNYCSunset Serenade 
WQxXR—News; Keyboard Artists 


5:15-WNBC—Portia Faces Life 
WQxR—Record Review 


5:30-WNBC—Just Plain Bill 
WOR—Sky King 
WJZ—Superman 
WCBS—Hits and Misses 
WOQxR—Cocktain Time 


5:45-WNBC—Front Page Farrell 
5 :55-WJZ—Falstaq’s Fables 


EVENING 


6:00-WNBC—Kenneth Banghart 
WOR—Lyle Van 
WJZ—Sports 
WCBS—Allan Jackson 
WQxR—Music to Remember 


6:15-WOR—Bob Elson. Intervieds 
WCBS—You and the World 
WJZ—News, Dorian St. George 
VINBC—Answer Man 
6:30-WJZ—Norman Brokenshire 
WOR—News, Vandeventer 
WCBS—Curt Massey 
W@xkKR—Dinner Concert 
6:45-WNBC—Three Star Extra 
WOR—Stan Lomax 
WCBS—Lowell Thomas 
7:0-WNBC—Symphonette 
WJZ—Edwin C. Hill 
wcs—Beulah show 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WQkER—News; On Stage 
7:15-WCBS—Jack Smith Show 
WOR—News 
WJZ—News. Elmer Davis 
7:30:WNBC—News of the Worid 
WJZ—Armstrong of the SBI 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter 
WCBS—Variety Show 


7:35-WNEW—Teddy Wilson and Quintet 
7:045-WOR—Kirkman-Goodman Show . 
WCS—News 
WNBC—One Man’s Family 
8:00-WNBC—Calvacade of America 
WCBS—Mystery Theatre 
WQxXR—News_. 
WJZ—Can You Tap This? 
WOR—Count of nte Cristo 
8:301WNBC—Fanny Brice Show 
WNYC—Music for the Connoisseur 
WJZ—Apera Auditions 
WCBS—Mr. and Mrs. North 
WOR—Dfficial Detective 
9:00—WBC-—Bob Hope 
WOR—John Steele 
WCBS—Life With Luigt 
WJZ—America’s Town Meeting 
9:30-WNBC—Fibber McGee and Molly 
WOR—Mysterious Traveler, 
WCBS—tTruth or Consequences 
: WQXR—Music of Spain 
9:45-WJ—ZTreasury 
10 :0-WNBC—Big Town Sketch 
WOR—Frank Edwards. Comment 
WQZR—Showcase 
16:30-WNBC—People Are Funny 
womr—Show Shop ; 
WCsS—Capitol Claok Room 


_parts of Britain. 


oo" 


FRANK KEY is a gear cutter in the motor works of the Austin 


Moter Co., Birmingham, employing 18,000. He was elected te the 
delegation that visited the Soviet Union by the Amalgamated En- 
gineering Union Shop Stewards. He has been a shop steward for 10 


years. 
, mated Engineering Union. 


He is president of the Longbridge branch of the Amalga- 


— 


_ . 


duction, the atmosphere was no 
warmer than a mild summer's 
day. Everything is. done to keep 
the air dust-free and measure- 
ments are frequently taken. As a 
result silicosis was reduced to 
such an extent that it no longer 
presented a problem. One of our 
foundrymen reckoned he saw 
more mechanism here than he 
ever saw in any British foundry, 
and the other foundrymen agreed 
with him. 


Machine Shop 


The machine shops were laid 
gut in line across from the main 
gangway. A large number of 
women were employed in these 
sections. We watched some of 
them at work, timing them— 
there was no doubt at all that 


they were very good at their 


jobs. We saw some very fast 
turning indeed and learned that 
they are using Soviet-made 
tools. : 

There were British, American, 


German and Russian machines 
in these shops. One of our del- 
egates said it showed the oppor- 
tunities for our engineering ex- 
port trade if only it wasnt in- 
terfered with. Another said he 
liked to see all these machines 
from different countries, it was, 


in a way, symbolic of interna- | 


tional friendship. 

The assembly shop was laid 
out on the conveyor belt system 
and again a number of women 
were working on these assembly 
lines. The lines were rather 
close together and it would Se 
better if there were more floor 
space for the workers. 

We saw the finished tractors 
coming off the line, started and 
driven off for test. Test in- 
cluded checking. electric equip- 
ment, track steering, climbing 
over an incline and a hose pipe 
trained on the tractor while the 
engine was running. I did not 
get close enough to ask the rea- 
son for this last test so I can only 


"’{ -assume it was an all-weather 
| test. The tractors are a sturdy 


job and appear very suitable for 
the vast country on which they 
will operate. 

Average wages throughout 
the plant were 1,500 rubles 2 
month. Stakhanovite workers 
(that is, workers who regularly 
beat the production target) earn- 
ed an average of 3,000 rubles a 
month, Maintenance workers re- 
ceived between 1,200 to 1,500 
rubles. Toolnvakers earned be- 


- tween 2,000 and 2,500 rubles a 


month. Foundry workers had a 
higher average than toolmakers, 
receiving a special bonus each. 
year. After one years work they - 
had 10 percent added to their 
average eamings. After two 
years, 20 percent and after three 
years 30 percent. 

A moulder would earn on the 
average 2,000 rubles and receive 
after three years work about 600 
rubles bonus. His assistant would 
earn say 1,500 rubles and get 
about 500 rubles bonus. Girls 
were not employed in the plant 
until they were eighteen years 
of age and of course received 
equal pay with the men. A great 
many women were earning over 
1,000. rubles a month. 


STALINGRAD 


(Continued from Page 4) 


dium and water sports center to 
be erected nearby. 

Everything in Stalingrad was 
smashed, except the stout hearts 
of the people who came back to. 
rebuild. What_an enormous job 
they had to take on to build a 
whole city where there was 
nothing but ruins. How splen- 
didly they are doing it. We 
visited the Stalingrad Tractor 
Plant. This, like all other Stalin- 
grad factories, was completely 
destroyed in the war. Its workers 
were evacuated to the East, to- 
gether with the factory equip- 
ment. Immediately the city was 
liberated in 1943 the workers 
came back and began recon- 
struction. By 1944 they had re- 
started the production of petr8l- 
driven tractors. Since then they 
have gone over to making diesel 
engines. 

On our way round the town 


we noticed that where roads are 


being made, trees are invariably 
planted on each side. 

In the evening we attended 
the ceremony commemorating 
the anniversary of Victory Day. 
Red Army men were formed up 


around the square which was . 


packed. At a given signal the 
big guns roared and Very lights 
were fired into the sky, making 
everything gay with their bril- 
liant colors. There were 30 such 
salutes, fired at 30-second in- 
tervals. | 
Before the salute was finished, 
we went to see the city archi- 
tect who showed us the model 
of the new Stalingrad that was 
being built. As he was proudly 
describing each item we could 
hear the guns booming remind- 
ing us what it had cost these 
people to help the world to save 


its freedom. All of us, already - 


moved by the unbelievable scale 
of destruction we had seen that 
‘day, felt that we must do.every- 


| thing we could to prevent an- 
‘other war.so that Stalingrad’s 


people could be left in peace to 
‘get on with their grand work. 

_ One member of our delega- 
tion — Alderman Hudson — had 
brought the scroll on which a 
gift from his organization to help 
equip Stalingrad’s hospitals was 
inscribed. He asked to see the 


hespital and was taken there and | 


shown the very large number of 
gifts that had come from all 
But although these gifts were 
intended- to demonstrate the 


| deep regard we had for the 


Soviet people, I felt that nothing 
could repay the debt we owed 
them for refusing to “give in 
when all other nations in Eu- 
rope. had fallen and.only we in 
Britain at first had stood behind 
our Channel moat. 

During the evening, at dinner 
with members of the Stalingrad 
Trades Council, the president of 
that body addressed us in a 
short speech. He -reminded us 
of what our British towns had 
suffered in the war. You in Brit- 
ain, he said, don’t want war, be- 
cause of what you have already 
suffered. You have seen what we 


| 


| have been through. How much 


less do we want war? he asked 
us. And having seen the years 
of work they have on hand, 
having seen the huge amount of 
building they have already com- 
pleted, and remembering their 
enormous losses, we felt that 
these people not only want 
peace but need it more than 
anything else. So our delega- 
tion adopted a statement, pledg- 
ing itself to peace and urging 
everyone to help the people of 
Stalingrad to rebuild their beau- 
tiful city by giving them peace- 
ful years in which they could 
finish the job. 


SHOPPERS’ GUIDE 


. 


Electrolysis 


'T'S SO INE CPE NS VE 
ro Rid Yourself or 
HAIR FOREVER: 
per treatment famous es 
S @perts remove anwanted oa! 
permaneatiy trom face, arms 
legs or bsedy. Privacy. Sen 
sational aew method. Quick resaits 
Lowered costs! Men aise treatec 
free consuitation. 
BELLETTA ELECTRULYSIS 
110 W 84th St. (adj. Saks) 
suites 1101-1102 @ U0 8-428 
Florists 
ee0e0000000800008008808 
e . 
oFFLOWER Ss? 
SAND FRUIT BASKETS 
-- Delivered Anywhere ©@ | 
: * 


° GR 3-8357 $ 


® 
= 
©060600000080000086 


Insurance 


| All kinds of tasurance ineluding sate- 


CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


fire, life. compensation, ete. 


GR 53-3826 


mobile, 


799 Broadway 


Moving and Storage 


EA, TN 
MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
is & wh & =€6CR 7.9457 


near Srd Ave. 


| 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 
Se a 


For Advertising Info: | 


* 


Call AL 4-7954 


4 


ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers| 


Opticians and (Optometrists 


Oficial IWC Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
255 W. S4th St., near Elghtb Ave. 


Mon.-Thurs, 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
Saturday 9-6 — LO 33-3248 ~~ 


j. P. FREEMAN. Ope. 


. 2 


Official [WO B’klyn Uptometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


1S2 FLATBUSA AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office 


ELI ROSS, Optemetrist 
Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
DAILY 8 A.M. -T7 P.M: 
SATURDAY 9 A.M.-S$ P.M. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES | 


Official TWO Brens Optemetriats 


EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED 


(262 E. 67th STREET, BRONX 
Tel. jErome 70022 


GOLDEN BROZ 


Records 


“Songs of the 
International Brigade” 


BERLINER’S 
MUSIC SHOP) 

(14th St.) 

OR 4-9400 


154 Fourth Ave. 
Open till 10 p.m. 


Restaurants 


Ee Ee 


MOUNTAIN 


197 SECOND AVENUE 
Get. (2 and 13 Sts. — GB 17-9444 
@ (Quality Chinese Food ©® 
Speciai Attention te Parties & Banquets 

Tyr Ogre tyr “Tyr -wgr" 
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‘Just Little 
‘Simple’ Hits — 
l Sth Week PAUL P. ie G ar ae John Wanamaker 


| _ er 42: toe. Store — Number 9 of the RCIA, AFL. 
‘ a be ° ge ITTLE SIMPLE Paul is quite a fellow. It is-he who made union history of a 
Cancels World-Premiere of opened September 18 with aj sort by placing ads in the name of his local. You might cammeall 


Korean War Film in Seoul schedule run of three weeks. It is} expect that these ads called on the public. to support the union, 


LIPPERT PRODUCTIONS has decided not to world premiere beginning its thirteenth week of! or the labor movement, or:a strike or organizing drive—but you 
dent know Paul. These ads simply asked people to buy at Wana- 


its Korean war film The Steel Helmet in Seoul on Christmas as pre- a oa bag 8 Leake a A? 


‘viously announced. . . . mage 
3 7 6 ° ston Hughes’ “Simple Speaks His This is just about the same thing as a wage.cut . You just get 


Mind,” adapted by Alice Childress,| the union members to foot part of the boss’s advertising bill. Paul 


FOR EQUALLY OBVIOUS REASONS, W de 3 
plans to make Court Martial, a “comedy” about aU. “ep . — features Kenneth Manigault as} claims to believe that all this was a great help to the umcn. You'll 


went against orders in a maneuver that brought a victory.” } “Simple” who has commanded] have to ask him why. 
° © © rave notices throughout the metro- 


BUT GENERAL MacArthur has established a beachhead at politan —_— . ‘ PAUL DIDNT STOP with this. He made more unin history 
20th Century Fox, makers of American Guerilla in the Philippines by publishing. a booklet (with union funds, I suppose), advising 
™ si and now working on An Atom of Love, another |.- JUST A LITTLE SIMPLE will] teen-agers how to get dates; a central problem of trade unionism. 
film glorifying the man whe wants to be em- take a holiday vacation beginning! As I recall this masterpiece of fighting labor literature, it was assured 
perors... | Thursday, December 21 and will] teen-agers that ; ny fine articles of clothing and accessories, guar- 
3 Clare Booth Luce is writing a sequel to {resume its playing schedule at} anteed to bring love closer, could be found in Wanamaker’s. 

Come to the Stable. To be known as A Spark in the Club Baron, 437 Lenox Ave., Paul is by way of becoming a famous figure in the labor move- 
the Night, it will take the nuns to Japan “for Wednesday, January 3. Through; ment. Now he has tumed political, and published an acd which 
work among atombomb victims at Hiroshima.” |December 20, the show will con-| ealls upon readers to write Austin, Truman, and Acheson. te refuse 

. ° ° tinue on Mondays, Tuesdays and} to seat China in the UN. This ad appears under the headline: 


RKO’S TOP SECRET production High | Wednesdays at, 8:30 p. m. In Jan- 
Frontier, which deals with Da seeemer emer Piso of juary, through the 18th, perform- : erase Peg ~ Es, 
the Soviet Union, WAS ordered by the Truman |2nces will be given Wednesdays, on did ; ace tll Hitler b 
Administration as their answer to the growing | Thursdays, Fridays and Sundays. 3 mee = ag Web x "Conan (No ' pe a sere ha 
“ie : | comet erp oo. — — ie eet : : . Paul probably thinks “Communism is treason” because Com- 
a es re ne leans in a recent column: Seems OTHER NEWS from the Com-| yunists in the labor movement do not underwrite the boss’s ad- 
_ the government requested this one which will be our answer to the | mittee for the Nesro in the Arts vertising budget, or tell teen-agers they will get dates it they bu 
Commie-inspired Stockholm ‘peace’ petition.” She revealed “it's the concerning its productions: the bess’s pr eas y hte 
| om a. ung og al a set to mg yo “a . prin A special performance will be I do not know whether Paul has yet started a stinggle for 
eres. 3 ~ a ow : al atom “ ? an 4 — : i given on Sunday, December 17} longer hours and less wages for Wanamaker workers, but that may 
the no se Pee ow oT Montgomery Clilt is “reading | {, augment the Theatre Chapter’s} come with time. After all, Paul believes that what helps Wana- 
p » § sone hospital show fund. maker’s helps the union, and long hours and less pay for *he work- 


e * 
“0 oe laa Miriam Craig has replaced| ers sure will help Wanameker's. 
RED CHANNELS reported having trouble getting financing Sl: Cemsinghem in the tole at : . 


for its coming smear of Hollywood personalities who supported the . Breer 

Spanish Republicans in the anti-Franco war and endorsed the 1943 | Mfrs. Carter. Miss Craig is a pro- YET I AM AFRAID his last ad is going to get him in trouble 

Writers Congress at the University of California in Los Angeles... . duct of the Hedgerow Theatre and) with the Wanamaker management. Didn't Paul forget something 
. ° ° has worked in radic. this time, something he had in his other ads? Is Paul slipping, or 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, Jr., who recently made State Secret, Lonny Chapman (last seen on! did the paper which published the ad make a mistake? I ain almost 


a film directed against the People’s Democracies in Eastern Europe, | roadway in Come Back Little} certain the original ad must have read: 
called on President Truman in Washington last week to make “an- |Sheba,) who has been playing COMMUNISM IS TREASON, 
— report - ese gr in — — ve newsmen that Fosse will eon wes the = of BUY AT WANAMAKER’S! 
e reports to the President every few months “after every trip” in e grocery store keeper irom in 
his pst as vice-president of the “United Nations senda” | Salem Ludwig. Logan Ramsey and ——_ Pe ago Presi Pata dye 
He said he “picks up odd jobs to do from the embassies.” What | who has alternated with Lonny Wanamaker’s Diplomatic Clothing Department where UN delegates 
these “odd jobs” are, he did not say, but one can guess from the |Chapman will play “Bease.” can get some excellent buys in afternoon coats, and muke them- 
: eo oe pro pane am co egy British royalists me Cee > Se ae selves awfully popular with the girls. 
panish Falangists, that his “operations urope” are concerne . Mi 
with furthering policies that are not in the best interests of the Amer- Theatre Notes ieee — ee ee 
ican people. / The Fraternal Arths Theatre is Is it possible that there is a flesh and blood Millix.g? 


i iewi bers on 
GABRIEL PASCAL, who filmed Shaw's Major Barbara, Pyg- oe: Sew mene | 
malion and Caesar and Cleopatra, and was one of the few more Rod Wednesday, December 13, at 129/$ I | a st Ot Home’, jou rnal 


to attend his cremation near London, is paiinating making Shaw's |Montague St., Brookly (IRT or 


i and the = —, ¥r ts mage 4 — exces- |BMT to Boro Hall) from 7:30 on. e 

sively extravagant, and as a result of t arm done by his extrava- ul; ‘ Of T | Th h A 
gance on Caesar and Cleopatra (made at Denham studios over a Howey sey Leta posed r ave | roug sla 

riod of years), the British technicians’ union, the Association of : —* : | : 
inematograph and Allied Technicians (ACT for short), put an /|'€s8es. No previous experience isigy Robert Friedman the American woman journalist 
embargo on working with Pascal. The union’s resolution, passed at | necessary. SANTHA RAMA RAU,. the au-| ¥2° accompanied her on the trip 
their annual meeting some while back, said they would not work . . ° Giee ak thin eereel journal i tone asked a citizen of the country . 
with him in Britain. Pascal's plans for Androcles and the Lion are | Ear] Robinson is writing the only. the daughter of way upper- Siam how he liked the film, only 
for shooting in Italy, but using some British technicians. If the em- |music for Sodom, Tennessee, the| class Indian family, she was given to get the re, wi It ran did a od 
bargo is waived, because of the work being done outside Britain, the | Howard Richardson-William Ber-| an upper-class Western education. kok — —“ ©) ee Set ene 
technicians are likely to try and insist that some financial contro] |ney folk drama which gocs into|Qne would thus scarcely expect a ut rig - dt wasnt oma  iting,* 
be exercised over the extravagant Pascal. The source of the money |rehearsal in January, with Rebert! profound understanding from the|°” then it was rather insulting, 
for Androcles at the moment is a mystery. Perry directing. author of East of Home of the}. East of Home is usually skim- 
ing the surface of events and 


‘Hid d Ri 9 Ci AST OF HOME, by Santha as implications. But just as Pandit 
|  803|Nehru’s government unwillingly 
i en Ive I’, at inemet ) nae ee reflects = its UN per . — 
aay imperialist sentiments of the In- 
By Harold Cruse awe sure, but too intense in spots of - al al mg nen aga too this volume by 
RIO ESCONDIDO (Hidden The Mexican government is pre-|almost unreal brutality. There/epochal social revolution now Fe-| ne niece of Nehru’s chief dele- 
River), the Mexican film current! sented here as earnestly pursuing|/were instances where the brutal| verberating throughout Asia. te to the UN. is a kind ot teati« 
at the Little Cine-Met is, in itself, the education’ and uplift of the|character of Don Regino, and the|_ Yet it is precisely this same lim aoe to the power that is Asia. 
: ’lilliterate Indians of Mexico. This|emotional -powers of Rosaura were| itation ef outlook which lends sig- Other than that, the most in- 


a notable achievement in film art, 
i ai nificance to this account of trave 
concern does exist, without doubt, | over-directed. teresting feature of East of Home 


coming as it does from a country]: mo : 
; if one is familiar with the history} In the end when Rosaura has through Japan, China, Indo-China, | tere 
which must of, necessity struggle of modern Mexico. But the ways/to kill Don Regino to put ‘aa end| Siam and an extended stay in Bali. | }S its account of the dance and 


to develop its own vital and thriv-| ° e- theatre of Japan, Bali and other 
of reactionary governments are de-|to his attempts to make her his places visited by the author, 


eee ety ie the fice of vious, and the hands that would|mistress, the Indian peons were} FOR THE DOMINANT note in aE 


Se ities daly Bin | Codey seem to be striving to present the|spurred to unified revolt against|ast ef Home, written though it ae 
which attempts to project such so-|P€0S with elementary education |their oppressors, and they stamped be by an Americanized daughter | “Am exciting theatrical expetnnet ip 
cial problems as education and|#2¢ ™ass health care could alsojout the rest of Don Regino’s hench-|of India's ruling class, is the uni- “Superb bits of acting.”—COMPASS 
health for a country’s peasant class deprive these same peons of the/men. One would conclude from| versal demand im _ every Asian ssa. ana, hi ansaid 
deserves praise and applause. In right to democratic division and|this that the existence ef such a|country for an end to the white me for special rejoicing. 
parcelling out of more basic and {corrupt feudal set-up as existed in| mans imperialist rule and the vic- People’s Drama presents 


cs aie wale ome ed fundamental needs such as land.|the village had nothing to-do with| tery of the era of Asia for the 4 AT T UR N ER 
tion of tic feeling, striking Thus, Rio Escondido, for all its}government policy in the first place: — a a ' Sia nr 
shetaaatin: a high level of acting ba Epeeernic artistry by at rn THIS, FOR EXAMPLE, points: Bi: of sr Sma mapa a0 a new play by PAUL PETERS 
and character conception, and Frew . 1 ae ri ‘le to the root cause of the unresolved | 41.24 most eommentators have writ- with FRANM SILVERA 
simplicity. Yet, it was marred by ip Pee Fels ‘As ke emt ro a elements of the story that are sug-| 40, of the recent Holl cnovic, || MAXWELL  -MILROY = HOWARD 
a repetition of over-wrought and/° ocr ie 1X si, ra pein sy -| gested as the film moves. For the dane sad the Kine iP ap en as ii || GLANVILLE INGRAM WIERUM 
exaggerated conflicts and emo-. rd “ee tame rv =e - “S!Indian peons were barred from|it were a elassic example of our|| Eves exe. Mon. $1.20, $1.80, $2.40 
tional acting which were jarring rural-doctor, does not get down | using the only plentiful source of rd for the self-esteem of other Phone OR 3-7599 
instead‘ of dramatically moving. _|*© other fundamentals. water in the village, a hidden hin Sl "The nen thor records bow | 222 =itiése &- (F Train to tad Ave.) 
HOWEVER, in order to pre- ° “ spting, which Don Regino ac- ee oh 
serve one’s critical equilibrium one} DON REGINO, played by Car-|quired for his own use. This in-, TOMORROW | 
must put this film back into its|los Lopez Moctezuma, is the ex-|volves the land question which the See SR Owranican Preming of a. Distinquiskad Mefion Picture / 


ntetets 
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Ted Tinsley Says 


Se peewee 


By DAVID PLATT 


ad oO a 


ey a 


native setting and view it from{tremely brutal, I-am-the-law, one-|film did not develop. Finally the! *  aM: ae Arthine presents 
there. For it would be easy to be|man dictator of the village. It is|death of Rosaura, although fore-| = ee er . 

overwhelmed by this impressive|against this exaggerated gangster|shadowed with reference to her| 24 sate EARTH 
view of Indian peon life in, the}and his little band of henchman, |ill-health earlier in the film, comes 

Mexican hinterland, forgetting that|that Rosaura, the teacher, is pitted|in the end like a contrivance that eo 


, Wt 
IN BUDAPEST 
this would lead one to align one-{in her efforts to c out her part|was meant to prove it takes martyr-] je = eon mse . ANLEY 
‘self wholeheartedly with the pres-|in the President’s education drive|dom in order to bring education] a2... } 42 


ent regime of President Aleman,/among the illiterate. to the ‘Mexican masses. It didn’t} ™ ? " ” 
which is the film’s acknowledged] It is a moving story, to be convince too well. | Last Times Today: “Cossaks of the Kuban” and Sporting Glory 
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New York, Tuesday, December 12, 1950 
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U EN ST. JOH 
~ NYU, MEET TOUGH ONES 


Two more of New York’s undefeated teams, wary of what happened to CCNY 
Saturday night, come into the Garden tonight against rough 
tackles a big strong Kansas aggregation which is wrappe 


NS. 


foes. In the feature, St. Johns 


d around 6-9, 230-pound Clyde 
Lovellette. NYU, which made a 


' 


‘ Ray Scarborough’s switch to the 
Red Sox proved. a wish that came 
true for Ted Williams. If Williams 
had his way, Boston would have 
Acquired the 32-year-old Scar- 
borough three years ,ago. 

' Back in 1947, Williams said, 


Big League 
CrowdsDropped 


i ST. PETERSBURG, Fla., Dec. 
11 (UP).—The major leagues off- 
cially killed the bonus rule today 
when the American League fol- 
lowed earlier action by the Na- 


tional League to wipe out the 
nplayers in protessional baseball 
Since 1946. 
- Both leagues also announced 
their official 1950 attendance 
figures which were off substan- 
tially from the 1949 totals. The 
merican League wound up with 
a total of 9, 142,361 fans for 
= entire year with only the 
etroit Tigers showing an over- 
all increase. 


- The National League total was 
$320,616 as against 9,484,718 
$n 1949 with the champion 
Phillies setting a new all-time 
mark, both at home and abroad. 
The only other club in the league 
Which showed a gain for 1950 
was Chicago. 

, Radio and television also oc- 
¢cupied an important. position on 
the agenda of the meeting with 
strong indications that the minor 
pein were going to be granted 
the relief they claim is sorely 


heeded. 


EZ VS. OMA 


Heavyweight champion Ezzard 
Charles and veteran Lee Oma of 
Buffalo, N. Y., were matched yes- 
terday for a 15-round title fight 

t Madison Square Garden Jan. 


— 


Oma has won 15 of his last 16 
fights. In his last 16 bouts, he 
Jost only to Bob Satterfield of Chi- 
cago, who knocked him out in 
May. However, in a return bout 
in September, Oma outpointed Sat- 
terfield. 


FINAL STANDINGS 


IN PRO FOOTBALL 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


New. York Giants 
Cleveland _ 
Philadelphia ° 
Pittsburgh 

_ Chicago Cards 
Washington 


' NATIONAL CONFERENC 
seit 


Los Angeles 
Chicago Bears 
New York Yanks 
Detroit | 
Green Bay 

San Francisco 
Baltimore 


Sunday Playoffs: Giants at 
Cleveland; Bears at Los Angeles, 


Scarboroug h, 
| Williams Happy 


mi, good- impression in its opener 
against Oregon State, meets Col- 
gate, which ran it dizzy last year. 

All eyes will focus on Lovellet- 
te. As a sophomore last season, 
he totalled 545 points in 25 games 
to set an all time Kansas and Big 
Seven mark, topping the records 
of such as Mikan and Kurland. 
At Philly Saturday night he set 
a Convention Hall mark of 382 
points as Kansas trounced S. 
Josephs. After scouting the game, 
St. Johns coach Frank McGuire 
said yesterday at the weekly 


ee ‘. 
WE PICK 

Kansas, NYU. 

Our Record: 8 and 2. 


and repeated it several times since 
then, “you can put it down and 
quote me that Scarborough is one 
of the best pitchers in the Amer- 
ican League. I only wish he was 
with our club. Hed sure help us, 
and then we wouldnt have to hit 
against him,” 

Scarborough, a_ studious, un- 
assuming right-hander who, along 
with southpaw Bill Wight, was 
trade by the White Sox to the Red 
Sox for Al Zarilla, Joe Dobson and 
Dick Littlefield, generally enjoyed 
exceptional ‘success against Bos- 
ton. 


Xv 7 
scribes’ luncheon Lovellette look- 
ed just like Harry Boykoff, ex- 
St. Johns star, at his best. The 
big fellow can move outside and 


; a pop them too. Lovellette is from 
While with Washington, Scar-| Terra Haute, which isn’t in 


borough personally knocked the] Kansas. 

Red Sox out of the pennant pic-|. Garden fans will see something 
ture twice, beating them in critical| new in this game. Coach Phog 
games during the final phases of| Ajjan - of Kansas, in addition to 
both the 1948 and 1949 seasons.| making his annual speech calling 
- Scarborough, who won 13 games| for; 1. The return of the center 
for lowly White Sox during the/|tap to take the racehorse out of 
past season, is one of the circuit’s| the game, and 2. The team fouled 
outstanding control pitchers. keeps possession of: the ball rather 


Informed of the trade at his Mt.! than giving it to the opponent as 
Olive, N. C., home yesterday, the; 4 penalty for making the shot, an- 
sharp-featured ex-school teacher nounced that this year his team is 
was elated. not shooting single fouls ‘shots, or 

“Naturally, I’m tickled to death the second shot of two shot calls. 


The idea is there’s a better per- 
Le “fist thing sommgr te abour |Centage, especially with  Lovel- 

; + lette in there, in taking the ball 
when your're pitching for the Red Ling f onli 
Sox is that short left field fence. — i cae of. Pros go oo 
But I have one consolation. Even) ji.¢ and some of Nat Holman’s 
| ie coteisly haves pe and Claire Bee's reactions in to- 


i in my aide When vo morrow’s paper. Press of time 
ie ‘einig like Williams. prohibits dealing with it today. 


t 
Stephens and Dropo going for NYU will start the same team 


We, - against Colgate, namely Becker, 
you, it can make a big difference. Brasco, Seeman, Schaef and Der- 
“I had no kicks coming with the 


derian, with Solomon and ‘Bunt 
White Sox. But, nobody ever kicks| in close support. . 
about being booted upstairs.” 


HEED EEE HE Epi bt bbb bt tt 


by lester rodney 


eetececccrrccccc cco coc i oss s op pee ee 
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Red Sox Corner the Market 


RED ROLFE SAID IT down at -the St. Petersburgh winter 
meetings. “If the Red Sox can’t win now they might as well close 
up shop.” : a 

“ The Sox gave up nothing at all they needed and added two 
class pitchers. It’s hard to believe the announcement that no money 
changed hands under the table. I'll go further than that. I dont 
believe it. Scarborough and Wight were valuable stuff. For the 
veteran righthander alone the Yanks~had offered Cliff Mapes 
and the choice of two pitchers from Page, Sanford, Ferrick and. 
Ostrowski. For Wight alone the Cleveland Indians had offered 
Steve Gromek and the sensational rookie from San Diego, Orestes 
Minoso. Boston gets both Scarborouh and Wight. | : 

What did they give up? A veteran in Joe Dobson who worked - 


up fair won and lost records beating the poorer teams with the 


help of the Sox’ blasting power, but a pitcher without the hard 
stuff to win the important games. A rookie in. Dick Littlefield 
who may one day be a winner but didn't figure to blossom into 
pennant stature in ’52 — Finally, a good solid .320 hitting outfielder 
in Al Zarilla, but one who oddly won't be missed, because now 
at last there is a regular spot for Billy Goodman, the league's -lead- 
ing hitter! As for infield reserves, why what's the matter with Lou 
Boudreau, relieved of managerial worries, behind Stephens, Pesky 
and Doerr? No, you won't see any more moves by the Bosox. 
They are SET. | 

How much could the Red Sox need to finally break through? 
Figures show they finished 20 points ahead of the world champion 
Yanks in club batting—and yet finished second. Their utility man, 
Goodman, won the league batting title with a rousing .353. 
Their Stephens and Dropo tied for the runs-batted-in champion- 
ship with 144, only because teammate Ted Williams was out a 
good while with a busted elbow. Dropo led the league in total 
bases with 326, Dom DiMaggio paced the loop in runs with 131 
and in stolen bases with 16. There were 17 players in the league 
who hit better than .300 in over 400 times at bat. Five of them 
were Red Sox. 

All that and Scarborough, Wight and Boudreau. 

Sounds like “it,” but when I get a chance I'l tell you what 
Larry Doby told me about the Cleveland Indians and the 1951 
race while we were chatting in the basketball press box the other 
night. And the Yanks are still around. It seems they never bother 
to read the statistics and check the Red Sox roster. 

But this time even Casey Stengel must be scratching his 
chin over the Fenway lineup. : 

And as we started out, Detroit’s Rolfe said it all. Another 
second place finish for the Sox now would be the same as 
finishing ninth as far as the Hub fans are concerned. It’s win - 
it all or take the team down into the New England League, statistics 


and. all. | 
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The Ousting of Motley in a Key Game 


THE CLEVELAND BROWNS, who justly or unjustly suspect 
they haven’t been loved by officials in the National League, were 
really riled at Washington Sunday when Marion Motley, league’s 
top ground gainer, was thrown out of the game as the first half 
ended. Motley had gained 46 yards in 4 attempts on the slippery 
turf, and according to the wire service story we got from Wash- 
ington “was chased from the game for throwing a punch at Redskin 
guard Gene Pepper.” ) 

is seemed queer from several points. First, in a vital 
game on which hinged the entire season’s play, you don’t expect an 
official to toss a key player out of here. Furthermore, in the years 
Ive watched Motley in his tremendous All-America Conference 
games, he never has been mixed in any fights and certainly didn’t 
seem the hair trigger type. I mean when you hear of him throwing 


Since being discharged from the 
Navy in 1945, Scarborough, or 
“Scar” as he is called throughout 
the loop, has been on the “block” 


often enough to feel like a hunk 


‘of chop-meat. For the past four 


seasons he has been in demand. 


“It’s nice to know you're want- 
ed,” Scarborough chuckled, “but 
it also brings an uneasy feeling 


to hang your hat from one day to 
the next. I didn’t mind being on 
the block so often, I sorta’ got 
used to it. I hope I'm here to 
stay with the Red Sox.” 


of not knowing where youre going 


| something like it. “I think we'll 


| 


SPEAKING OF SATURDAY 
night’s defeat by Missouri, Nat 
Holman said it was a “painful 
experience” for the players, stu- 
dents, alumni and fans, but he 
suspected that the team needed 


learn a lot from the beating,” he 
said, “The ball was getting too 
cheap- in the team’s estimation, 
they could get it back. It’s almost 
impossible to keep a_ successful 
team from slackening up on their 
form and_ concentratiion some- 
where along the line, and you 
can’t do it by talking. They have 
find it out on the floor, and did.” 


Santa Claus and the National 
Football, League champion will 
arrive in a dead heat this year. 

A double playoff for the con- 
ference championships means 
that the overall league champion 


|won't be decided until Dec. 24. 


The boys may finish ‘up just. in 
time to start next season at the 
rate they're going. 

Here is the situation: 

In the American Conference, 
the New York Giants and the 
Cleveland Browns finished in a 
tie and will play off for that. title 
Sunday at Cleveland. ) 

In © the: National . Conference, 
the L»s Angeles Rams and -the 


Chicay» Bears finished in a tie, 
and lay off Sunday at Los 


Sudden Death If Pro | 
Playoffs End in Ties 


Angeles. 

Then on Dec. 24 Sunday’s two 
winners meet for the league 
championshirp at either Clev- 
land or New York. | 

To prevent extending the sea- 
son even further than it already 
is destined, commisssioner Belj] 
has ordered a sudden-death over- 
time period: in the event that 
either of this Sunday’s games 
ends in a tie. 

The Giants will be seeking 
their third straight victory over 
the Browns; they beat Cleveland, 
6-0,. and 17-18. Only team to 
beat the old AAC champs. The 
Bears, likewihe, have downed 
the Rams twice—by scores 95-20 


|‘ PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 


9? 


one. z 


when the ruckus took place. 
said the young mentor, 


other players 


What else CAN 


higher. 
night. 


big scores and the high prices. 


a punch you gotta figure something else happened first. 

Heres the story gleaned from the Cleveland team in their 
Washington hotel before leaving for home, 
to playoff with the Giants next Sunday. Says Motley, “Pepper 
Swung at me as I was going by him just as the half ended. Then 
he started back for me and I knew he meant business so I threw 


where they prepare 


Coach Paul Brown couldn’t understand throwing a man out 
of such an important game anyhow, especially with the half over 
ope “You = ry — of one thing,” 
arion is fined I’ ig | 

That's all they want to say sition 
thing more. yerrne ar game's importance and the fact that 
Square’ off often without being thrown out of the 
game (SEE GIANT-PHILLY SCRAPS SUNDAY!) it looks from. 
here as if referee John Glascott might be especially quick on the 


in their position. I'll say one 


ousting trigger where a Negro player is concerned. and should 
hailed up to the legal office fo ra fast cuiehieeshadi ae 


you make of it? 
o e 


o 


Is the Pro Game Basketball? 


PLAYING THEIR FOURTH game in six nights on the road, the 
weary Indianapolis team Sunday night naturally enough let the 
strenuous business of defense go by the boards and the result was 
a 106-84 monstrosity at the Garden. 
basketball doesn’t pull! The players are worn down by an impos- 
sible schedule for such a speedy game, and in addition, saddled 
with an extra eight minutes to make them more tired and the score 

There were 12,000 empty seats at the Garden Sunday — 
Which is the fans’ answer to the scheduling, the artificial 


And thev wonder why pro 


PENNSY TO BAR: 


LOUIS FIGHTS | 
11 
(UP).—Pennsylvania Athletic Com- 
missioner John “Ox” Da Grosa 
says he will seek to end the fight- 
ing career of former world heavy- 
weight champion Joe Louis “in 
the interests of boxing.” 

Da Grosa said last night he will 


and: 27-14. 


move to bar Louis from boxing 


in Pennsylvania and will petition 
the National Boxing. Association to 
bar him also. - 


The Louis-Freddie Beshore bout 
in Detroit next Jan. 3, the com- 
missioner said, should bé cancelled 
for Louis’ “health, welfare and 
future.” | 


Pennsylvania already has barred 
former lightweight champions Lew 
Jenkins and Bob Montgomery, “for 
the same reasons,” Da Grosa said. 


